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RANE branches and exhibit rooms 

are much more than sales establish- 
ments. They are carefully organized 
and equipped centers of co-operation for buyers 
of plumbing, sanitation and heating equipment. 


They display for your inspection and comparison 
complete assortments of fixtures, as they appear in 
use; show you the effects obtained through various 
fixture assemblies, as in bathrooms, kitchens and 
laundries; aid you in investigating the minutest de- 
tails, and advise you with regard to every point of 
comfort, convenience, beauty and durability. 


They provide the practical co-operation of Crane 
plumbing, sanitation and heating specialists. They 
give you the advantage of obtaining the complete 
installations—concealed pipelines and fittings as well 
as all visible fixtures—through a single organization 
with sixty-six years of service to the American public 
behind it. And finally they safeguard your every 
selection with uniform Crane quality. 


The thoroughness and reliability of Crane 
Service for private homes apply equally to 
; ; business buildings, hotels, apartments, public 
We invite you to call with your architect institutions and the industrial field. 

and use the full resources of the nearest 
Crane branch, exhibit room or office. 





We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 
valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, 
ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
sures and all purposes, and are distributors through the 
trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
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The Business Outlook 


Expressions of Opinion by Financial and Economic Leaders 


judgment as to the present business outlook and the 

possibilities of action calculated to expedite the return 
of better cofditions, THE INDEPENDENT AND THE WEEKLY 
Review has received the following statements from a num- 
ber of men eminent in the economic field. 

While there is considerable variety in these responses, it 
will be observed that there is general recognition of the 
decisive importance of two factors—the promotion of dis- 
armament and of peace by the labors of the Washington 
Conference, and the acceleration of a return to normal 
economic conditions by more rapid acceptance of the neces- 
sary readjustments of prices both in business and in labor 
circles. 


What We Must Do to Be Saved 


Charles M. Schwab, President Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation 


N the process of readjustment that is now going on, it 

is important, in my opinion, that we should not attempt 
to force a return to prosperity by means of legislation. 
Strict economy is the quickest cure for our present ills, 
and every one of us must be willing to bear his share of 
the sacrifices involved in deflation. Wages must come 
down, but employers cannot expect the wage-earner to ac- 
cept a cut greater than the reduction in the cost of neces- 
sities. 

Whatever legislation may be enacted, it will be beneficial 
only in the measure that it conforms to economic laws. A 
reduction in freight rates is the first logical step toward 
normal conditions. Yet railroad workers resent any lower- 
ing of wages that would make decreased rates possible. 
There must also be such a revision of our tax laws as will 
encourage investment in productive industry. I believe the 
taxation and railroad problems to be the most important 
ones confronting us. 

The Washington Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments, however, seems to me to be a matter of tremendous 
significance, and there can be no doubt that the business 
men of the country stand solidly behind the President in 
his efforts to bring about a reduction of navies and armies. 
The rallying of the nations to a constructive programme of 
this kind, based on sympathy and mutual understanding, 
would not only insure great economies but have a splendid 
moral effect that would be felt throughout the world. 


|: response to a request for a very brief expression of 


Specific Evidences of Improvement 


Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York 


HERE are multiplying evidences to prove that domes- 
7 tic business has “turned the corner” and is gradually 
but surely emerging from the deflation period that began 
about the middle of last year. Two of the outstanding in- 
dications of this improvement are cheaper money, with its 
concomitant—easier credit—and the more or less wide- 
spread industrial revival. A great financial readjustment 
has been made, liquidation has progressed far, and our 
banks are in a sound position. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem shows reserves of more than 70 per cent. A great 
building boom is sweeping the country. There is decided 
betterment in the textile trades. The shoe and leather in- 
dustries report marked progress. Our surplus copper is 
gradually being marketed at prices that tend upward. 
There is increased output of iron and steel, and the rail- 
roads are coming back into the market. Many industries. 
in brief, are increasing their production. Business fail- 
ures are less numerous than they were during the deflation 
period. Unemployment generally is decreasing, and savings 
are increasing. Car loadings have increased and idle cars 
are fewer. 

But much must be done to expedite better conditions. 
The maladjustment between the prices of farm products 
and other commodities must be eliminated before we can 
consider liquidation as completed, or before there can be a 
full measure of prosperity. The tax burden must be more 
equitably distributed, and the high surtax rates reduced. 
The railroad-funding bill should be passed as early as 
practicable, to put the carriers on their feet financially and 
reéstablish railroad credit and operating efficiency. In 
view of our changed economic position, a permanent high 
protective tariff should not be enacted to hamper our for- 
eign trade and prevent, or indefinitely postpone, the 
liquidation of our foreign debts. Every effort should be 
made to asure the success of the Disarmament Conference, 
and thereby reduce tax burdens and eliminate colossal eco- 
nomic waste. And finally, we must assist other countries 
to return to prosperity as quickly as possible, largely 
through discriminating foreign investments and credits, for 
we can not hope for sound conditions and prosperous activi- 
ties ourselves while Europe is in desperate economic straits. 
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Retailers Hold the Key | 


Roger W. Babson, President Babson Statistical 
Organization 


OU ask what can be done to hurry the return of good 

business. I know of but one thing. Teach both em- 
ployers and employees the fundamental economic laws 
which govern business. Seventy-five per cent. of our pres- 
ent difficulties are due to nothing more or less than the 
ignorance of the great majority of people regarding eco- 
nomics. I can see little use in the so-called “sunshine” 
movements which simply try to tickle business back into a 
good frame of mind. Perhaps I am not enough Christian 
Scientist, but when I am sick the man I look to to get well 
is the doctor, not the well-intentioned friend who comes in 
and tells me I shall be all right in a day or two. 

The main obstacle to business improvement at the pres- 
ent time is the wide disparity between prices of producers’ 
goods and the prices which the consumer must pay. People 
say profiteering by the retailer is the cause, but my studies 
have shown me that, with relatively few exceptions, the re- 
tailer is not profiteering. He is not making large profits. 
In fact, most of the retailers I have met lately are just 
getting out by the skin of their teeth. Still the prices they 
are charging are so high that the man who makes his living 
working for the producer cannot afford to buy at prices 
charged him as a consumer. 

Study the causes for high retail prices and for the high 
prices of manufactured goods as compared with raw ma- 
terials. The seat of the trouble is the present excessive 
overhead charges. ‘hey were relatively easy to bear when 
sales were big, but now they are growing proportionately 
heavier as sales decrease. The smaller the amount of goods 
your retailer sells, the more profit he must make on each 
sale in order to pay his increased overhead exvenses. 

The producer of raw materials had to cut his prices to 
rock bottom because competition hit him first. The manu- 
facturer cut his less because he was less seriously affected 
than the producer of raw materials. The retailer has cut 
his prices least of all, because he suffered least from com- 
petition. Now you ask what can be done to straighten out 
the tangle. Nature itself has a cure, but it takes a long 
time. If you would speed the recovery of business, show 
the retailer that it will be to his advantage voluntarily to 
take all the loss he can stand on old high-priced goods and 
put his prices down to present replacement costs. 

Perhaps you can make them see it and perhaps you 
can’t. Such a course, however, would enable the man who 
gets his living from producing raw materials to buy at 
customer’s prices. It would start again the free inter- 
change of goods which is now blocked. Six months or a 
year from today the retailer and others who took tem- 
porary losses would have more money in their pockets and 
business would be a great deal better off. 


Lagging Wage Adjustments 


E. M. Herr, President Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 


Y opinion is that the present improvement in business 

comes from necessities which compel the purchase of 
commodities rather than from conditions favorable to a 
large increase in business. 

The present unfavorable conditions result principally 
from the failure of certain large classes of labor to accepi 
wage reductions in line with reductions made in_ practically 
all other classes of labor. The classes to which I refer are 
the Railway, Mining, and to a great extent the Building 
Trades employees. Until the wages of these classes are 
brought to a level that will induce purchasing for the ex- 
pansion of business—a level considerably above pre-war 
prices—no considerable improvement in business will occur. 
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Government Economy Through the 


Budget System the Principal Need 


John T. Pratt, President National Budget 
Committee 


AM convinced more than ever by the meetings and 

conferences with business men in Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and Kansas City during 
the first week of my transcontinental trip—in the interests 
of a Federal Executive Budget System—that we cannot 
have permanent conditions essential to business prosperity 
until government expenditures are greatly decreased and 
extravagance, waste, and inefficiency are eliminated to the 
fullest possible extent in governmental affairs. 

The intolerable burdens of taxation, unequally distributed 
as they are relatively to present economic conditions, must 
be lightened and corrected. This difficult task can be 
achieved only so far as we reap the full benefits of an 
executive budget system. We have made a good beginning, 
and I find that the excellent work of General Dawes at 
the Budget Bureau is greatly appreciated everywhere. 
Business men, however, are not fully alive to the danger 
that Congress may ignore or scrap the good work of Gen- 
eral Dawes and the President’s Budget. When they realize 
the present tentative and incomplete character of the Fed- 
eral Budget Act of June 10, 1921, and the necessity for a 
radical revision of the rules of Congress and its procedure 
in dealing with the budget before we can say that we have 
an executive budget system at all, they will be disposed to 
hold Congress to strict account. 


Returning Prosperity Slow but Sure 


James B. Forgan, Chairman Board of Directors, 
First National Bank, Chicago 

T seems to me that the business tide is turning or has 

already turned. The ebb has been rapid, rough, and 
severe, and the flow is likely to be slow but sure. The best 
thing business men can do is to regain their confidence, 
get their affairs in shape to take advantage of returning 
prosperity, and go along with the flowing tide. 

Prices of commodities have not yet been properly ad- 
justed to the prices of farm products and other basic 
necessities. Until they are so adjusted the flow of busi- 
ness will be retarded and conditions will not be completely 
normal. Towards this end further readjustment of wages 
to coincide with the readjustment of commodity prices is 
necessary, and, above all, strict economy, industry, and 
efficiency are essential in all lines of business. 

The anticipated action of the International Disarmament 


Conference will be of great assistance, as the heaviest 


burden now facing business enterprise is beyond doubt 
the continued necessity for heavy taxation. In this con- 
nection Congress could help if it would face the economic 
facts of the situation as they exist and legislate in a prac- 
tical way in regard to them; otherwise, I see nothing of 
importance demanding special legislation. 


Tax Reform and Wage Adjustment 


Essential 


Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman Executive 
Committee, Southern Pacific Company 
OR the last seven weeks business, although less than in 
1919 or 1920, has steadily improved as shown by car 
loading, thus: 


Weeking ending Revenue cars Decrease under 1920 


I EE pao 5 cn seesus 854,450 136,716 
NG Bou ceheadencne 901,893 90,390 
eee 906.034 112,505 
eS REIN 952.62 28,621 
PEE TE ccccesnecvaes 829,722 85,893 
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The return of better conditions would be expedited if: The spirit of this country is wholeheartedly behind the 

ie 1. Our policy of taxation—which by heavy excess-profit Purposes of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 

corporation taxes and staggering surtaxes’ on individual ments, as stated by the President of the United States; and 

incomes paralyzes initiative and enterprise, and destroys I have no doubt but that this is a world-wide sentiment, 

thrift by robbing success of its rewards, forces productive which must in time produce tangible results of world-wide 

capital out of business and freezes it into investment in tax- !mportance. 
nd exempt securities—were drastically revised, as promised As to domestic policies, the major difficulties undoubtedly 
me by the party in power. As the recommendations of the centre upon the problems of taxation and transportation. 
ng Secretary of the Treasury and other experts have been A programme of taxation which, instead of attracting 
tn ignored by Congress, hope for the promised relief is fading capital into productive industry, would tend to keep it out 
a daily. of productive industry will simply defer general prosperity. 
ty 2, Wages were reduced to harmonize with existing con- In some of the major industries, especially coal mining 
nd ditions, and inefficient, slothful methods and low produc- and transportation, there is still much to be accomplished 
he tivity engendered by unreasonable wages paid under stress in the way of bringing down the cost of production. The 

of national peril were replaced by honest, efficient work, ™ajor factor of these costs is the cost of labor. In railroad 
ed greater zeal, and increased production. costs the wages of employees make up more than half of 
ae the transportation costs. Of its costs for materials and 
b ° supplies the coal bill is by far the largest, and a large part 
a How to Restore Confidence of the cost of coal is wages, now on a higher than war 
. Col. William A. Gaston, Chairman Board of _ time basis. 
pe Directors, National Shawmut Bank, Boston The whole country is seriously in need of lower trans- 
.. NLY one thing is needed—Confidence—which, when portation rates. To secure this on a permanent basis, I 
er Or comes, will open every door to prosperity. Confi- see only one plan which promises more than temporary 
n- dence is an easy word to say, but one of the most difficult SUC°°SS- That plan must include a realignment of wage 
= things in the world to obtain. costs to bring them more in harmony with commodity costs 
.d- Like the rest of the United States, Boston has been generally, and with labor costs in other industries. It must 
a severely hit in a business way, but for once it is acknowl- also include measures to insure a fair day’s work for a 
ire edged that, comparably, Boston methods of finance have fair day’s pay. 
ve stood the test, and this section is today reaping the benefit 
to of a rigid demand for business standards, at first con- We May Not Yet Have Seen the 

demned, but now admitted to have been in the real interest W t P 

of the banks, manufacturers, and the workers. 7 ors 

Confidence will not come while the partisan experi- L. F. Loree, President Delaware and Hudson 

rs, mentation with tariff, taxes, and an unsafe and untried Company 

system of valuation of imports which will put our importers FEAR that we are in the midst of one of the worst 
- at the whim of a new army of official experts, is permitted panics we have experienced and that we have not seen 
sa to continue. What the world most needs is relief from the worst. 
est “ars eer vinta vated oe “- wy Pine weal The prime necessities for prosperity are 
ce, oS Say & assess. ng ay, ninety-t os 1. Peace—We have three or four little wars on, and others 
- cents of each dollar we collect in taxes is required to pay in the offing. 

off the cost of wars, past, present, and contemplated. Re- 2. Work—The number of unemployed is variously estimated 
i trenchment in the other seven cents will not amount to 3 pain ae oy nape snore i poner me 
sie gp at best. People want peace. The Hughes project do not want to work nor do they work with their old- 
= or disarmament sounds well on paper; the test will be time energy and interest. 
ely whether old conditions of diplomacy are to remain. The 4, Enterprise—New undertakings are not under way nor in 
- nine hundred millions of potential buyers in Asia will make . oe ee ee eee oe aa 
"is the future markets for the surplus products of the United i pe largely Buestel te Pati sibhor aidan os 
-" States and Europe, which will keep all busy. The real tax-free securities of local public works. Further, 

test, whether this Conference shall achieve any measure existing capital was depleted by the war. 

of success, will be its action regarding China. When China 6. Co-operation—We seem to have been relieved by the Rus- 
ent : ‘ sian experiment of the threat of Socialism against in- 
‘est ad really free, naval armament may be reduced in the dustrial co-operation—the threat of trades unionism is 
abt Pacific; it will be reduced because there will be no need still with us and threatens disaster. _ 
ons for it; all the world will be free, within the limitations of 7. International Exchange—This has practically ceased to 
oa competition of distance, quality of goods, etc., to go ahead. function. , , . a 
me Confidence, therefore, means more than only confidence Normally, recovery would be slow, five or six years; it 
of in ourselves; it means also confidence that our own Gov- ™2y be much hastened and further disaster avoided by 


ernment will stop playing politics, and that in the pending 
discussion with foreign Governments it will decide that 
justice for all will be in the interests of peace and ulti- 
mate prosperity. 


World-Prosperity a Prime Requisite 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, Chairman Association of 


The indispensable remedies— 


1. Strip the statute books of all laws socialistic in charac- 
ter, and those designed to give effect to labor union 
efforts to make jobs, restrict output, arbitrarily in- 
crease wages, etc., etc. 

Thoroughly recast railroad legislation. Control, if any, 
over wages, rules and working conditions to be exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

8. Abolish the inheritance tax, the excess profits tax, the 


ty 


n in i js surtaxes upon incomes. Limit taxes on corporate and 
an Railway Executives private incomes to 16 per cent. and enact a sales tax. 
AM unable to conceive a permanent business prosperity * "age and radically vedece oR pullle expen} 
920 for America, independent of business prosperity the 5. Encourage savings, enterprise, and co-operative effort, 
- world over. There is no panacea for the business ills which | give them the full recognition of their vital worth and 


afflict us. There has been in my judgment a distinct im- 
Provement within the last twelve months, and ground for 
belief that the improvement will be continued. 


insure them the receipt and possession of their de- 
served reward. Let the relations of supply and de- 
mand have full play to bring to a conclusion, as soon 
as possible, unavoidable readjustment of war effects. 
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The Drolleries of Clothes 


By Agnes Repplier 


Yesterday,” Lord Frederic Hamilton, commenting on 
the beauty and grace of the Austrian women, observes 
thoughtfully: “In the far-off seventies ladies did not 
huddle themselves into a shapeless mass of abbreviated 
oddments of material. They dressed, and their clothes 
fitted them. A woman upon whom nature had bestowed a 
good figure was able to display her gifts to the world.” 
That a woman to whom nature had been less kind was 
compelled to display her deficiencies is a circumstance 
ignored by Hamilton, who, being a man of the world and a 
man of fashion, regarded clothes as the insignia of caste. 
The costly costumes, the rich and sweeping draperies in 
which he delighted, were not easy of imitation. The French 
ladies who followed the difficult lead 


L that engaging volume, “The Vanished Pomps of 








of the Empress Eugenia supported the 
transparent whiteness of their billowy 
skirts with at least a dozen fine, sheer 
petticoats. Now it is obvious that no 
woman of the working classes (except 
a blanchisseuse de fin who might pre- 
sumably wear her customers’ laundry) 
could afford a dozen white petticoats. 
But when it comes to stripping off a 
solitary petticoat, no one is too 
poor or too plain to be in the fashion. 
When it comes 





irrationally, and because they 
lacked the wit to escape from 
self-inflicted torment. 

For the past two winters 
women have worn fur coats or 
capes which swathed the upper 
part of their bodies in volumin- 
ous folds, and stopped short at 
the knee. From that point down, 
the thinnest of silk stockings 
have been all the covering per- 
mitted. The theory that, if one 
part of the body be protected, 
another part may safely and 
judiciously be exposed, has ever been dear to the female 
heart. It may be her back, her bosom, or her legs which the 
woman selects to exhibit. In any case she affirms that the 
uncovered portions of her anatomy never feel the cold. If 
they do, she endures the discomfort with the stoicism of 
the savage who keeps his ornamental scars open with 
irritants, and she is nerved to endurance by the same 
impelling motive. 

This motive is not personal vanity. Vanity has had 
little to do with savage, barbarous, and civilized customs. 
The ancient Peruvians who deformed their heads, pressing 
them out of shape; the Chinese who deform their feet, 

bandaging them into balls; the 














International 


The “pull-back” skirts 





to clipping a 
dress at the 
knee, the fac- 
tory girl is as 
fashionable as 
the banker’s 
daughter, and far more at her ease. 
Her “abbreviated oddments” are a 
convenience in the limited spaces of 
the mill, and she is hardier to en- 
dure exposure. She thanks the 
kindly gods who have fitted the 
fashions to her following, and she 
takes a few more inches off hcr soli- 
tary garment to make sure of being 
in the style. 

Not that women of any class re- 
gard heat or cold, comfort or dis- 
comfort, as a controlling factor in 














International 
The “hour-glass” 


waist 








Africans who deform their mouths, 
stretching them with wooden discs; 
the Borneans who deform their 
ears, dragging the lobes below their 
shoulder blades; the European and 
American women who deformed 
their bodies, tightening their stays 
to produce the celebrated “hour- 
glass” waist, have all been victims 
of something more powerful than 
vanity, the inexorable decrees of. 
fashion. : 

As a matter of fact the femaie 
mind is singularly devoid of illu- 
sions. Women do not think their 
layers of fat 
or their pro- 
truding collar 
bones beautiful 











dress. In this regard they are less 
highly differentiated from the sav- 
age than are men, who, with advancing civilization, have 


modified their attire into something like conformity to cli- 
The savage, even the savage who, like 


mate and to season. 
the Tierra del Fuegian, lives in a cold 
country, 
covering than as an adornment. 





primitive delight in garments devoid of 
utilitarianism. For the past half- 
dozen years American women have 
worn furs during the sweltering heat 
of American summers. Perhaps by 
the sea, or in the mountains, a chill 
day may now and then warrant this 
costume; but on the burning city streets 
the fur-clad females, red and panting, 
have been pitiful objects to behold. 
They suffered, as does the Polar bear 














International 
The Crinoline 


Fashions of 1842 


considers clothes less as a 
So 
also do women, who take a simple 


in August in the zoo; but they suffered- 


and _ seductive. 
They display 
them because fashion makes no al- 
lowance for personal defects, and 
they have not yet reached that stage 
of civilization which achieves artistic 
sensibility, which ordains and pre- 
serves the eternal law of fitness. 
They know, for example, that nuns, 
waitresses, and girls in semi-military 
uniforms look handsomer than they 
are, because of straight lines and 
adroit concealments; but they fail to 
derive from this knowledge any prac- 
tical guidance. : 

I can remember when “pull-back” skirts and bustles 
were in style. They were uncomfortable, unsanitary, and 
unsightly. Their wearers looked grotesquely deformed, and 
knew it. They submitted to fate, and prayed for a speedy 
deliverance. The fluctuations of fashion are alternately 4 
grievance and a solace. John Evelyn, commenting on the 
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dress worn by Englishmen in the time 
of Charles the First, says that it was 
“a comely and manly habit, too good to 
hold.” It did not hold because the 
Puritans, who saw no reason why 
manliness should be comely, swept it 
aside. The bustle was much too bad 
to hold. It grew beautifully less every 
year, and then suddenly disappeared. 
Many dry eyes witnessed its departure. 

If abhorrence of a fashion cannot 
keep women from slavishly following 
it, they naturally remain unmoved by 
outside counsel and criticism. For 
International years the dcctors exhausted themselves 

The bustle proclaiming the disastrous consequences 
of tight-lacing, which must certainly be held responsible 
for the obsolete custom of fainting. For years satirists 
and moralists united in attacking the crinoline. In Wat- 
son’s Annals, 1856, a virtuous 
Philadelphian published a sol- 
emn protest against Christian 
ladies wearing enormous hoops 
to church, thereby scandalizing 
and, what was worse, incon- 
veniencing the male congrega- 
tion. When the Great War 
started a wave of fatuous ex- 
travagance, it was solemnly re- 
ported that Mrs. Lloyd George 
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was endeavoring to dissuade ternational 





the wives of workingmen from 
buying silk stockings and fur 
coats. When the Great Peace let loose upon us the most 
fantastic absurdities known for half a century, the papers 
bristled with such hopeful headlines as these: “Club 
Women Approve Sensible Styles of Dress,” “Social Leaders 
Condemn Indecorous Fashions,” “Crusade in Churches 
Against Prevailing Scantiness of Attire,” and so on, and 
so on indefinitely. 

And to what purpose? The unrest of a rapidly changing 
world broke down the old supremacies, smashed all ap- 
preciable standards, and left us only a vague clutter of 
impressions. When a woman’s dress no longer indicates 
her fortune, station, age, or honesty, we have reached the 
twilight of taste; but such dim, confused periods are recur- 


The hoop-skirt 
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rent in the history of sociology. The girl who works hard 
and decently for daily bread, but who walks the streets 
with her little nose whitened like concrete, and her littie 
cheeks reddened like brick-dust, and her little under-nour- 
ished body painfully evidenced to the crowd, is tremulously 
imitating the woman of the town; but the most inexperi- 
enced eye catalogues her at a glance. 
Let us be grateful for her sake if she 
bobs her hair, for that is a cleanly 
custom, whereas the great knobs which 
she formerly wore over her ears har- 
bored nests of vermin. It is one of the 
comedies of fashion that short hair, 
which half a century ago indicated 
strongmindedness, now represents the 
utmost levity; just as the bloomers of 
1852 stood for stern reform, and the 
attempted trousers of 1918 stood for 
lawlessness. Both were rejected by 
women who have never been unaware 
that the skirt carries with it an infinite 
variety of possibilities. 
A winning wave, deserving note. 
In the tempestuous petticoat, 

wrote Evelyn’s contemporary, Her- 
rick, who was more concerned with the 
comeliness of Julia’s clothes than with 
his own. 

There is still self-revelation in dress, 
but not personal self-revelation. We 
may still apply the test of costume to 





people and to periods, but not safely Tritue "“*™ * 


“Abbreviated 
Oddments” 


to individuals, who suffer from coer- 
cion. Women’s ready-made clothes are 
becoming more and more like liveries. 
A dozen shop windows, a dozen establishments, display the 
same model over and over again, the materials and prices 
varying, the gown always the same. The lines may lack 
distinction, and the colors may lack serenity; but then dis- 
tinction and serenity are not the great underlying qualities 
of our fretted age. The “abbreviated oddments,” with 
their strange admixture of the bizarre and the common- 
place, strike a purely modern note. They are democratic. 
They are as appropriate, or, I might say, as inappropriate, 
to one class of women as to another. They are helping, 
more than we can know, to level the barriers of caste. 


No Armistice 
By Arthur Guiterman 


ET others boast of triumphs won 
And choke the gaping guns with flowers. 

Our day of strife is not yet done; 

And where we close with darker powers 
Shall they who braved the cannon’s rage 

In bloodless conflict prove remiss? 
Through that long war which men must wage 

With Evil, there’s no armistice. 


And still new harms and evils grow, 
And still we wait, how long, how long! 
Why doubt when you have eyes to know 
The clean, straight line ’twixt Right and Wrong? 
Trust not the guile that urges pause, 
The compromiser’s Judas kiss; 
Who stops to parley wounds the cause. 
Fight on! there is no armistice. 


Your broken comrade fights alone, 
His arm is weak, his eye is dim; 
Then let his battle be your own; 
Want gives no armistice to him. 
The wounds of helpless thousands plead; 
What call is mightier than this? 
Against Indifference and Greed 
Fight on! there is no armistice. 


Corruption thrives. And fools applaud 
While trouble-breeders rant and rate; 
Then yield no armistice to Fraud, 
No armistice to venomed Hate. 
Beneath the flag that made them free 
The snakes of Treason writhe and hiss. 
Then fight this war to victory! 
To these we grant no armistice. 

















A Great Project 


\ | R. VANDERLIP’S “plan to form a gold reserve 
bank for all the countries of central Europe” 
was published in our leading newspapers at the 

very moment of the assembling of the great disarma- 
ment conference at Washington. Whether for that rea- 
son or because of the far-reaching character of the 
proposal, it evoked very little comment in the public 
press. We trust that this inattention is but temporary. 
Among other things, Mr. Vanderlip’s return to the 
country and the exposition which he will personally 
give to his scheme may be counted on to bring it promi- 
nently before the thinking people of the nation, and 
especially the world of finance. However this may be, 
we do not hesitate to say that the proposal is one that 
ranks second only to the proceedings at Washington in 
the importance of its possible bearing upon the prob- 
lems of reconstruction which are pressing with such 
agonizing force upon the world to-day. 

We have not the presumption to pass judgment upon 
the feasibility of Mr. Vanderlip’s scheme, although it 
is outlined with such lucidity, such precision, and at the 
same time such simplicity, as is rarely encountered in 
the presentation of any project of the kind. We can 
only say that, so far as we are able to judge, it is an 
absolutely sound plan. Mr. Vanderlip recognizes, of 
course, that in order that it may be put into execution 
two things are essential—the assent of a sufficient num- 
ber of the European Governments concerned and an 
adequate participation in the scheme by great financial 
interests, above all in our own country. But if the plan 
is as sound as we believe it to be, both these conditions 
of success ought to be sure of fulfilment, provided the 
plan is energetically advocated by those in a position 
effectively to promote it. 

We entertain this conviction for the simple reason 
that the object of the plan is to provide for a large part 
of the world the most fundamental of all requirements 
for the carrying on of organized economic life. It has 
always seemed to us amazing that a group of coun- 
tries which have for centuries carried on a highly devel- 
oped industrial, agricultural, and commercial life should 
have been allowed to sink into a condition in which the 
prime requirement of such life, an intelligible money 
standard, has been lost—that they should have been 
allowed to sink into this condition without any really 
serious effort being made to rescue them from that 
calamity. 

Now the most notable thing about Mr. Vander- 
lip’s statement of the cardinal purpose of his project 
is that it says nothing about exports and imports, about 
fluctuations of “exchange,” about balancing of budgets. 
All these things would, of course, be inevitably and 
most wholesomely affected by it; but these are not the 
primary aims. His object is “to form a stable currency.” 
He wishes to make it possible for people in Germany, 
and Austria, and Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, and 


Poland, and the rest of these afflicted countries, to do 
business in terms of money that means something. It 
is for this purpose, and only incidentally for any other, 
that he desires to establish an international bank which 
shall issue notes redeemable in gold, and armed with 
a gold reserve adequate under all normal circumstances 
to maintain that redemption. All he asks of the Gov- 
ernments is to permit such a bank to operate within 
their domains, and to give it such assurances as are 
necessary for its successful conduct and its permanent 
operation. He does not ask that the Governments shall 
discontinue issuing their own paper or that they shall 
make their income cover their expenditure. All he 
asks is that they shall give business a chance to carry 
on its transactions in sound money if it chooses. 

He does not even ask quite all of this, for the pro- 
posed international bank would come into contact with 
commerce and industry not directly, but only through 
the banks of the country in question. He does lay 
down, however, among other prerequisites, the follow- 
ing most important requirement: 


An undertaking that there will in the future be no ham- 
pering legislation enacted against the free circulation of the 
notes of the Gold Reserve Bank of the United States of 
Europe; nor against their free exportation and importation; 
nor against the opening of deposit accounts in these notes in 
other banks. 


It is not upon any governmental fiat, but upon the 
needs and the operations of business, that the whole 
scheme is to rest; its loans are to be made on the basis 
of “self-liquidating” commercial paper, and its notes 
are to be issued against deposits either of such paper 
or of gold. It seems to us that unless the Governments 
of the countries which it is designed to serve are wholly 
blind to the immeasurable stimulus which a sound cur- 
rency is capable of imparting to the whole economic 
life of a nation, they will, when they have grasped the 
significance of this project, jump at the chance of re- 
storing to their business- that which is its very life- 
blood. 

Into the details of the scheme we cannot here attempt 
to enter. To one feature of it, however, which is cal- 
culated to remove objections that might otherwise be 
entertained against it, we must advert in just a word. 
Such provision is made for limitation of the profits of 
those who supply the initial capital, for participation in 
the profits by the respective Governments, and for ulti- 
mate acquisition of the capital stock by those Govern- 
ments, as seems to satisfy all reasonable requirements. 
These and other particulars of the scheme may be sub- 
ject to criticism; but the great thing to be recognized 
at the outset is the fundamental design. 

How far the generality of people—even of people who 
speak with more or less authority—are from recog- 
nizing what is fundamental is strikingly illustrated by 
the contrast between Mr. Vanderlip’s presentation of 
his project and the statement made by Senator Hitch- 
cock in explanation of a bill which he introduced on 
June 29 last, and which contemplates the creation of a 
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bank on lines similar to those now laid down by Mr. 
Vanderlip. Senator Hitchcock puts all the stress on the 
furnishing of credit for foreign trade. His mind is 
evidently chiefly preoccupied by the fluctuations of ex- 
change. “Importing and exporting,” he says, “is now a 
dangerous business”; his “Bank of Nations” would be- 
come “the great clearing house for the purchase and 
sale of exchange”; it “would be the one institution 
whose officers would have knowledge of what exchange 
ought to be.” The uncertainties of the importing and 
exporting business are bad enough, in all conscience; 
the fluctuations of exchange are one of the serious evils 
of the time. But those uncertainties and fluctuations 
are merely a secondary phenomenon, a symptom of the 
real disease. The primary trouble in all those afflicted 
countries lies much deeper. 

If there were no such thing as foreign trade, a coun- 
try that did business by means of bits of paper that had 
no meaning which anyone could define would be in a 
condition just about as deplorable as that in which these 
countries find themselves. Important as foreign trade 
is, it is, in most countries, insignificant in comparison 
with the transactions of the people of the country 
among themselves. When the farmer has no idea of 
what the hundred marks will mean to-morrow which 
he is getting to-day for a bushel of wheat; when the 
merchant who sells a bill of goods for ten thousand 
marks cannot tell but that it may take twenty thousand 
to replace them on his shelves; when a lender has no 
idea whether what he is to receive in payment of his 
loan will be worth anything like the money that he lent 
—in such a state of things it is obvious that all economic 
effort must be fatally paralyzed. 

To remove this paralysis is the one great and achiev- 
able task upon which economists and financiers, the 
world over, should concentrate their endeavors. The 
transcendent merit of Mr. Vanderlip’s project is that 
it proposes to open a way by which business shall grad- 
ually, and of its own motion, get baek to solid ground. 
Give it the chance to do so, and we have not the slight- 
est doubt that it will avail itself of the opportunity. 
Nor do we believe that the movement will be a slow 
one; for here we have a case in which Bob Ingersoll’s 
famous desideratum is a reality—a case in which health 
is catching and not disease. The benefits of trading 
in sound money would be so obvious and so controlling 
that the custom, once started, would spread with won- 
derful rapidity; and we are firmly convinced that in a 
very short time after the plan for a sound international 
banking currency was fairly launched the world would 
be looking back upon the present monetary chaos as an 
almost incredible nightmare. 


Future of the Conference Idea 


OW that the atmosphere is charged with talk of 

the establishment of the international conference 

as a standing method of threshing out world problems 
and preventing war, it is timely to recall the exact 
words in which Mr. Harding, in the principal speech of 
his campaign, laid down the programme which he hoped 
to realize if elected. His desire, he said, was to bring 
about two things—“an international association for con- 
ference and a world court whose verdicts upon justici- 
able questions this country, in common with all others, 
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would be willing and able to uphold.” If the present 
Conference shall prove a success—and, in spite of sur- 
face indications of trouble, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will—the programme outlined in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s famous speech of August 28 will evidently be in a 
fair way toward fulfillment. Whether formally pledged 
by an association or not, the nations of the world will 
have entered upon the practice of conference, and will 
be sure to resort to it when occasion arises unless they 
are hell-bent for war. As for the international court, it 
is already in existence, and, although the United States 
is not as yet a participant in its action; it would be pre- 
posterous for our country not to find a way to full co- 
operation in an activity so indisputably desirable and so 
distinctively American in its character. Before the 
Washington Conference shall have passed into history, 
the future of both these agencies for the assurance of 
peace will, we trust, have been placed upon a firm 
footing. 


The Heart of Briand’s Appeal 


HE forcible and eloquent plea which Premier 
i Briand made before the Washington Conference 

followed the best traditions of the forensic school 
of which he is an acknowledged master. Despite the 
eloquence of his words and the logic of his argument, 
however, he failed to achieve the impression upon his 
audience which he evidently desired. There was a 
distinct feeling among his auditors that where bread 
was asked for he had given them a stone. Indeed it 
seemed to many that he had introduced a jarring note, 
out of harmony with the warm and generous spirit 
which thus far had marked the deliberations. By some 
it was said that the “strong man of France” merely 
typified that state of mind in France that blocked a 
restoration of good relations on the continent of Europe, 
because he exaggerated the German danger and in- 
sisted upon armed force as the sole means of meeting 
it, while others affected to believe that his words were 
primarily directed to his own people to meet the internal 
political situation. 

We believe, however, that these interpretations do 
Premier Briand an injustice. A cool analysis of his 
speech will show that it is not only in harmony with the 
efforts of the Conference to limit armament, but that 
it introduces a vital element essential to any program 
for the reduction of land forces. The fault of M. Briand 
was one of form and proportion. Had he summarized 
forcibly and briefly the dangers to which France and 
Europe were exposed, and then with dramatic emphasis 
pointed out the drastic reductions which France had 
already made in her land forces in spite of the menace, 
he would have carried his audience with him. Had he 
called attention to the fact that whereas before the 
war in the presence of the German danger France had 
maintained an army of 750,000, she had since the war 
reduced this by one-third and was planning to cut it 
down to one-half, it would have been felt that he had 
matched the Hughes proposal on naval armament and 
met the high aspirations of the Conference. He did in 
fact say this, but it passed almost unnoticed in the mass 
of details which he adduced to picture the reality of 
the German menace. One other serious mistake he 
made, and that was his allusion to Russia in which he 
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confused Russia with Bolshevism, and took no account 
of the realities of recent developments in Russia itself. 

In view of his faulty presentation of his case from 
the standpoint of tactics and psychology, it is not 
strange that the chief constructive element brought for- 
ward by him has been generally overlooked. He did in 
fact hold out the olive branch to Germany and he did 
so under the only conditions that make possible a lasting 
European peace. Here are his words: 

There is one part of Germany that is for peace. There 
are many people, especially among the working classes, who 
want to work, who have had enough of this war, who have 
had enough of war altogether, and are most anxious to settle 
down to peace and also to set to work. We shall do every- 
thing to help that Germany, and if she wants to restore her 
balance in the bosom of a pacific republic and democratic 
institutions, then we can help her and we shall all be able 
to contemplate the future with feelings of security. 

The real danger that Germany may again become 
a menace to the peace of Europe lies not in the exist- 
ence of this or that quasi-military organization, nor in 
the vaporings of a Ludendorff, but in something quite 
different. The aggressive imperialism of Germany in 
the past found expression not only in its highly devel- 
oped military machine, but also in the character and 
purpose of its industrial organization. Both sides de- 
veloped a psychology of ruthless domination by force; 
both were insurmountable obstacles standing in the 
way of a world order based upon mutuality of interest 
and helpful coédperation among the nations. 

The German military machine is broken and we be- 
lieve that M. Briand exaggerates the danger presented 
by its scattered elements and the possibility of reor- 
ganizing them overnight, in view of Germany’s shat- 
tered finances. The industrial organization of Ger- 
many is intact, and the sinister figure of Stinnes ap- 
pears mysteriously at every turn engaging in combina- 
tions as comprehensive and as daring as any contem- 
plated by the financial powers of Germany in the hey- 
day of her dreams of imperialism. To achieve their 
purposes these industrial magnates need absolute power 
and for this the forces of monarchism and reaction are 
but their tools. It is for this reason that Stinnes and 
his associates are supporting with abundant funds not 
only the forces of reaction in Germany but those Rus- 
sian groups in Berlin who seek restoration of the old 
régime in Russia. These groups, foreseeing the fall of 
the Soviet power, would take advantage of the weakness 


of Russia and the lack of organization among the demo- ' 


cratic forces that represent the mass of the people to 
impose another autocracy while the necks of the people 
are still bent beneath the burden of the present one. 

To Stinnes and his crowd success in their schemes 
of vast industrial organization depends upon control of 
political power, and if they are able to confirm their 
achievements by the restoration of reactionary author- 
ity, the outcome must inevitably be a future war. The 
one means of preventing the success of these schemes is 
a democratization of Germany and Russia which shall 
subject these ruthless industrial and financial barons to 
popular control in the interests of their own people. 
This is the “moral disarmament” to which M. Briand 
referred and which he held was as necessary as material 
disarmament; and this likewise Secretary Hughes rec- 
ognized when in his response he said: “There can be no 
hope of a will to peace until institutions of liberty and 
justice are secure among all peace-loving people.” 


The present government of Germany is weak, lament- 
ably weak. It faces wellnigh insurmountable problems, 
but it has attacked these problems in good faith anq 
shown the will not only to meet the obligations of Ger. 
many but to maintain her democratic institutions.  ]t 
remains for the Allies, in the interests of lasting peace, 
to support the forces of democracy in Germany. To 
do this it is not sufficient simply to place restrictions 
upon armed forces. It is essential that the forces of 
aggressive industrial imperialism be likewise rendered . 
powerless for evil. The temptation to European and 
American financiers to join Stinnes and his crowd in 
vast industrial combinations is great, especially in his 
proposed operations in Russia, but before doing so they 
should make it very clear that support must be with- 
drawn from the German and Russian reactionary forces, 
and acts calculated to weaken or overthrow the demo- 
cratic Government of Germany discontinued. The im- 
mediate pecuniary rewards of such financial combina- 
tions would be dearly purchased at the cost of inevitable 
future war. 


The Tax Failure, and After 


ELDOM has a great party, in full control of the 
S Government, had to acknowledge a more signal 
legislative failure than that which has attended 
the long wrestling of the present Congress with the tax 
problem. That that problem is beset with extraordinary 
difficulties must be admitted; but, after making all 
allowance for these difficulties, something in the nature 
of fundamental improvement was certainly a reasonable 
expectation, and that expectation has been disappointed. 
The failure is confessed by the party’s own leaders in 
the Senate and elsewhere. 

In no point of principle has any conclusion been em- 
bodied in the bill, or been arrived at by the party lead- 
ers. Nor does it appear that any advance has been made 
in crystallizing an effective public opinion in any such 
direction. We do not believe that this result is due pri- 
marily to a conflict of interests, though such conflict has, 
of course, played a considerable part in the matter. The 
determination of the maximum income surtax rate, 
for example, at 50 per cent., was brought about by the 
unyielding determination of the farmers’ bloc and of 
those who have coéperated with it; but, while strong 
pleas were made against that high rate on the score of 
the injury which it was declared it would inflict on the 
recovery of business, yet those pleas did not have be- 
hind them the kind of authority which would carry con- 
vincing weight with the general public. The primary 
trouble, in our judgment, has been the absence of any- 
thing that could furnish the country with effective en- 
lightenment and well-directed guidance. 

Senator Calder of New York, in the closing day of 
the debate, introduced and advocated a bill for a com- 
mission to make a comprehensive investigation into tax 
problems. We trust that Congress, when it reassembles 
in regular session, will promptly pass such a bill. It is 
quite the fashion to cast ridicule upon the idea of cre- 
ating advisory or investigating commissions. The pro- 
posal to form one is easily sneered at as a mere detice 
for “passing the buck”; but the fact is that the only 
way in which an intelligent consensus can be brought 
about upon the leading tax issues is through the report 
of a truly competent body calculated to command public 
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confidence. One of the things that such a body could 
accomplish would be the elimination, among intelligent 
and fair-minded persons, of arguments which, while 
almost wholly without merit, do duty, year in and year 
out, both in Congress and with the man on the street. 

If the commission could not arrive at absolute con- 
clusions, it could at least lay down solid foundations for 
such conclusions. And that of itself would be a service 
of the first order. One has only to remember the essen- 
tial part played by the Aldrich Monetary Commission 
in opening the way to the Federal Reserve Act in order 
to realize the great potentialities of such enlighten- 
ment. Fortunately, in this case as in that, there is no 
marked cleavage between the two great national parties 
on the subject. And of course in the present case there 
will be no occasion for any such prolonged or compli- 
cated inquiry as that of the Aldrich Commission. The 
one great opportunity which Congress has for redeem- 
ing its failure is through the creation of the right kind 
of commission to mark out the path of genuine tax re- 
form. 


M. Lauzanne’s Mare’s-Nest 


CONSPICUOUS member of the group of foreign 
journalists who are reporting on the Confer- 
ence at Washington is M. Stéphane Lauzanne, 

editor-in-chief of the Paris Matin. M. Lauzanne is 
especially prominent in the minds of Americans because 
of his connection, during the war, with the French Com- 
mission in this country. He is now furnishing the 
New York Tribune with his views of what is going on 
at Washington. The very first use M. Lauzanne makes 
of his opportunity to influence American opinion is to 
stir up anti-British feeling in as spectacular fashion 
as possible. This is the kind of thing he is trying to 
“put over”: 

A great many people ask me: “What difference is there 
between the Paris conference of 1919 and the Washington 
conference of 1921?’ 

My answer is invariably the same: 

“The difference is this: In Paris, from the very first day. 
America was beaten and England got what she wanted. 
whereas, at the Washington conference, from the very first 
England was beaten and America got what she wanted.” 

And that is the exact truth. 

What are the materials out of which M. Lauzanne 
constructs this legend? They are put forward with 
great dramatic skill. He contrasts what happened to 
America as a consequence of a two minutes’ conversa- 


‘tion between Clemenceau and Lloyd George, communi- 


cated to President Wilson on his arrival in Paris, with 
what happened to England as a consequence of Mr. 
Hughes’s opening speech at Washington. Here, says 
M. Lauzanne, is Clemenceau’s own report of the two- 
minute conversation: 

“IT have seen President Wilson,” said he. “I communi- 
cated to him a conversation I had had, before his arrival, 
with Mr. Lloyd George. In the course of that conversation 
Mr. Lloyd George asked me: ‘Do you admit that without the 
English fleet this war would not have been won? ‘Yes,’ 
said I. “Then,’ pursued Mr. Lloyd George, ‘will you do any- 
thing that will prevent the English fleet in the future from 
acting in the same way and rendering the same service?’ 
No,’ said I. And Mr. Wilson stated to me that he did not 
wish to do anything to oppose either of us in any way.” 

Mr. Hughes’s speech, to be sure, “lasted forty minutes,” 
but the part that assigned “only 500,000 tons of iron- 
clads to England and 500,000 tons to America” occu- 
pied “but a few seconds” : 
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Those seconds were historical. They proclaimed the equal- 
ity of the navies. They proclaimed that there was no longer 
one mistress of the seas, but two. They proclaimed, as a 
matter of fact, that henceforth the seas would be free be- 
cause they would no longer be subject to a single dominion. 

Could anything be more perfect? The most classical 
of French dramatists could not desire a more rounded 
tale, a more artistic case of poetic justice. 

But mark now how a plain tale shall put this glib 
journalist down. He himself gives us the material for 
that necessary task. For he leads up to the above dra- 
matic episode with this statement: 

When, in 1918, America came to the Paris Conference she 
sailed with vague and preconceived ideas, but she took with 
her at least one clear and well-defined principle—the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the seas. America meant by that— 
at least so we understood—that after having crushed imperial- 
ism upon land there must be no imperialism of the sea, and 
no nation, however great its role in the history of civiliza- 
tion, must be allowed to be in a position to dictate one day 
its sovereign wishes to the universe because she holds sway 
over the oceans of that universe. 

Now if America went to Paris with “one clear and 
well-defined principle, the principle of the freedom of 
the seas,” the definition of it was to be found in the 
second of Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points; and that defini- 
tion was wholly different from what M. Lauzanne says 
“America meant.” It was as follows: 

Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside ter- 
ritorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action 
for the enforcement of international covenants. 

Moreover, this point was given up not in consequence 
of a two minutes’ conversation but because, in their 
acceptance of the Fourteen Points as a basis for the 
armistice, the Allies had expressly excluded that one. 
M. Lauzanne’s account of the matter, therefore, bears 
not much more resemblance to “the exact truth” than 
did Falstaff’s famous tale. The freedom of the seas 
which Mr. Wilson had proposed was not the freedom 
of the seas which M. Lauzanne is talking about; it was 
not given up as the result of a two-minute talk; and it 
was not reéstablished by Mr. Hughes’s speech, and is 
not at all in sight to-day. 

As for what has happened to England at Washing- 
ton, it is quite open to M. Lauzanne to put any inter- 
pretation he pleases upon it; this is a question not of 
fact but of opinion. But it is certainly at least remark- 
able that the English themselves should either be so 
utterly stupid as not to recognize the overwhelming 
disaster that has befallen them or so miraculously 
clever as completely to suppress all evidence of their 
chagrin. Perhaps, after all the significance of what 
has happened is quite different from what M. Lauzanne 
imagines. Perhaps England’s wishes are not centered 
upon the domination of the universe but updn the 
preservation of peace and of her national safety.. And 
perhaps British as well as American statesmen see that 
those objects can be best attained by an understanding 
which shall put an end to senseless naval competition, 
which shall reduce to a minimum the danger of a clash 
between the great maritime Powers, and which shall 
rest upon the assumption that both Britain and America 
can be counted on to stand for peace and justice in any 
future world-crisis. It is fortunate that those who, 
like M. Lauzanne, place upon what is going on at Wash- 
ing a sinister interpretation are prone to indicate by 
their loose talk about matters of fact the weight that 
should justly be attached to their expressions of: opinion. 
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The Story of the Week 




















The Week at Home 


Congress Adjourns 


HE Extraordinary Session of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress was adjourned Wednesday. At the very last 
moment the Senate, by a vote of 39 to 29, approved the con- 
ference report on the Tax Revision Bill, and the President 
promptly signed the measure. Final action was had also 
during the last days on the Maternity Bill; it is now law. 
The most important measures which failed of enactment are 
the Permanent Tariff Bill, the Railroad Relief Bill, the For- 
eign Debt Refunding Bill, and the Panama Canal Tolls Bill. 
Republican House Leader Mondell, in a closing speech, 
bestowed somewhat higher praise on the achievements of 
the House than we are inclined to accord. The fact that 
the House passed an average of two bills or resolutions per 
day is not proper ground for praise. It’s quality, not 
quantity, we want in legislation; the less legislation the 
better, ceteris paribus. 

The most important features of the Tax Revision Act are 
the reductions of taxes, expected to amount to $70,000,000 
for the present year and to $835,000,000 for 1922; repeal of 
the excess profits tax, effective January 1, 1922; reduction 
of the maximum surtax on incomes of individuals from 65 
to 50 per cent.; increase of the corporation income tax from 
10 to 12% per cent.; repeal of the transportation taxes, 
effective January 1, 1922; increase of income tax exemp- 
tions for persons with incomes of not more than $5000; and 
repeal of the “nuisance” taxes. 

Senator Smoot, perhaps the most competent of the critics 
of the bill, voted for it (like many others) not because he 
liked it, but because he found it on the whole better than the 
existing law. He is especially severe on its discriminatory 
features and on its retention of a very high surtax rate. 
The old maximum surtax rate was 65 per cent.; the new is 
50. “The 50 per cent. surtax,” says he, “will keep money 
out of business investments and prevent its circulation for 
extending business, just the same as the 65 per cent. did.” 
He hopes that Congress at the coming session will revise 
the act so as to remove all unjust and discriminatory fea- 
tures and to lower the surtaxes sufficiently to permit free 
circulation of money once more. Senator Calder will offer 
a resolution at the opening of the next session authorizing 
appointment of a “Tax Investigating Commission” to study 
the subject. of taxation scientifically. Such study is much 
needed. There seems to be a growing impression that, un- 
less the new act is promptly revised, and much for the bet- 
ter, it will go hard with the Republicans at the next elec- 
tions. Even the great Penrose himself admits that the act 
is only transitional or temporary and does not place the tax 
system on “a stable or scientific basis.” That is very unfor- 
tunate. 

Congress displays a more and more craven spirit in the 
face of blocs, such as the agricultural bloc, the Dry bloc, 
ete.; with an occasional peevish flare-up (sure proof of 
weakness) such as the House exhibited the other day. The 
Tax Revision Bill was in conference. The House had voted 
a maximum surtax of 32 per cent.; the Senate of 50. The 
President wrote a letter to Chairman Fordney, of the Ways 
and Means Committee, suggesting a compromise on 40 per 
cent. Thereupon the House, to rebuke the President, fatally 
compromised its reputation for good sense by voting a 50 
per cent. rate. This at about the time when the Senate was 


fatally compromising its reputation for courage by voting 
the compromise amendment to the Anti-Beer Bill. 


The Anti-Beer Bill 

On the 18th the Senate, by a vote of 56 to 22, approved 
the conference report on the Anti-Beer Bill. The bill has 
since been signed by the President. It will be recalled how 
the Senate unanimously passed an amendment to this bill 
(whose chief features are a ban on the prescribing of malt 
liquors for medicinal purposes and a drastic limitation on 
the amount of whiskey and the like which may be pre- 
scribed), reaffirming the rights guaranteed by the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution (security of persons, 
houses, and effects against search and seizure except on 
legal warrant) and prescribing severe penalties for viola- 
tions thereof. The conference of House and Senate sub- 
stituted for the Senate amendment an amendment reaffirm- 
ing the guarantees of the Fourth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution only as to the sanctity of the home. As we under- 
stand it, the bill (with its conference amendment) does not 
touch the validity of the Fourth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Merely the effort to prescribe penalties for viola- 
tions of that amendment (except as to the home) has 
failed. The Fourth Amendment has received a deal of 
publicity; and the resolute strict Constitutionalists may 
perhaps content themselves in the thought that this pub- 
licity will aid their further efforts to provide a full set of 
teeth for that amendment. Many of the Constitutionalists 
are enemies of liquor. The constitutionality of the new 
act will be tested. May Congress play the doctor? is 
pertinently asked. 

We should like to know the explanation of why the Sen- 
ate by so overwhelming a majority repudiated the strict 
Constitutionalist stand which, in a moment of courage, it 
took up. Funk, in our opinion; poltroonery. What makes 
the thing so bad is that the Senate raised a particular Con- 
stitutional issue which had no necessary connection with 
the bill; that, having gone out of their way to assert the 
Bill of Rights, they withdrew that assertion. “No, they 
compromised,” someone will say. To which the answer is 
that to compromise on the Constitution is a good deal more 
dangerous to that instrument than flatly to repudiate it. 


_It is not many years since the Bill of Rights was in the 


United States, as in Britain, considered the most important 
charter of liberty. Nous avons changé tout cela. The 
reader will please observe that we have not touched the 
fundamental issue of Wet or Dry. 


Dr. Lorenz 

Dr. Adolph Lorenz, the Austrian surgeon, is in New 
York, where every day between 8 a. m. and 1 p. m. he oper- 
ates, examines, and gives consultations. He asks no fees, 
but takes what each may choose to give. The money thus 
received will go to the Austrian poor; but it is said that 
the main object of the great surgeon in visiting this country 
is to show his gratitude for American generosity to Aus- 
tria’s children by giving his incomparable services free to 
our crippled poor. 


It is reported that certain medical men of Philadelphia 
have declared that, should he go to that town, they will 
have nothing to do with Dr. Lorenz, because he is a Teuton. 
We doubt the report; for the thing alleged is incredibly 
silly and ungenerous. We show a picture of Dr. Lorenz 
It does not look a bit schrecklich to us. Dr. Lorenz’s visit 
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Chief Plenty Coups and other Crow warriors 


to us eighteen years ago made a great noise. He came to 
treat little Miss Armour of Chicago, whose case baffled our 
experts, and he effected a complete cure. On that visit he 
gave free treatment to large numbers of our poor. We 
welcome you without any reservations, Dr. Lorenz! 


Other Matters 

The Plant Governing Committee of Armour & Company, 
being twenty-four employees representing plant councils of 
nine cities, in conference with an equal number of company 
officials, after examination of the company books and ex- 
planation by the officials of the condition of the industry, 
gave their consent to a wage reduction. An admirable 
system. 

* * am 


Mr. Gary says that the volume of industry in the steel 
business has more than doubled within the last ninety days. 
* * * 


A drive has been started in New York City to persuade 
non-English-speaking residents to join English-language 
classes. 


The Conference 
The Chinese Declaration of Rights 


N November 16 the Chinese delegation submitted to the 
Conference a statement of such importance that we 


(jealous for our space) make no apology for quoting it in 
full: 


: In view of the fact that China must necessarily play an 
important part in the deliberations of the Conference with 
reference to the political situation in the Far East, the 
Chinese delegation has thought it proper that they should 
take the first opportunity to state certain general principles 
which, in their opinion, should guide the Conference in the 
determinations which it is to make. Certain of the specific 
applications of the principles which it is expected that the 
Conference will make, it is our intention later to bring for- 
ward, but at the present time it is deemed sufficient simply 
to propose the principles. 

In formulating these principles, the purpose has been kept 
steadily in view of obtaining rules in accordance with which 
existing and possible future political and economic problems 
in the Far Bast and the Pacific may be most justly settled 


and with due regard to the rights and legitimate interests of 
all the powers concerned. Thus it has been sought to har- 
monize the particular interests ef China with the general 
interests of all the world. 

China is anxious to play her part not only in maintaining 
peace, but in promoting the material advancement and the 
cultural development of all the nations. She wishes to make 
her vast natural resources available to all peoples who need 
them, and in return to receive the benefits of free and equal 
intercourse with them. In order that she may do this, it is 
necessary that she should have every possible opportunity to 
develop her political institutions in accordance with the 
genius and needs of her own people. China is now contend- 
ing with certain difficult problems which necessarily arise 
when any country makes a radical change in her form of 
government. 

These problems she will be able to solve if given the op- 
portunity to do so. This means not only that she should be 
freed from the danger or threat of foreign aggression, but 
that, so far as circumstances will possibly permit, she be 
relieved from limitations which now deprive her of autono- 
mous administrative action and prevent her from securing 
adequate public revenues. 

In conformity with the agenda of the Conference the Chi- 
nese Government proposes for the consideration of and adop- 
tion by the Conference the following general principles to be 
applied in the determination of the questions relating to 
China: 

1. (a)—The Powers engage to respect and observe 
the territorial integrity and political and administrative 
independence of the Chinese Republic. (b) China upon 
her part is prepared to give an undertaking not to 
alienate or lease any portion of her territory or littoral 
to any Power. 


2. China, being in full accord with the principle of 
the so-called Open Door, or equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations having treaty 
relations with China, is prepared to accept and apply 
it in all parts of the Chinese Republic without excep- 
tion. 

3. With a view to strengthening mutual confidence 
and maintaining peace in the Pacific and the Far East, 
the Powers agree not to conclude between themselves 
any treaty or agreement directly affecting China or the 
general peace in these regions without previously noti- 
fying China and giving to her an opportunity to partici- 
pate. , 

4. All special rights, privileges, immunities, or com- 
mitments, whatever their character or contractual 
claimed by any of the Powers in or relating to China, 
are to be declared, and all such or future claims not so 
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made are to be deemed null and void. The rights, 
privileges, immunities, and commitments now known or 
to be declared, are to be examined with a view to deter- 
mining their scope and validity and, if valid, to har- 
monizing them with one another and with the principles 
declared by this Conference. 

5. Immediately, or as soon as circumstances will 
permit, existing limitations upon China’s political, juris- 
dictional, and administrative freedom of action are to be 
removed. 


6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be 


attached to China’s present commitments which are 
without time limits. 


a 


7. In the interpretation of instruments granting spe- 
cial rights or privileges, the well-established principle 
of construction that such grants shall be strictly con- 
strued in favor of the grantors is to be observed. 

8. China’s rights as a neutral are to be fully re- 
spected in future wars to which she is not a party. 

9. Provision is to be made for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes in the Pacific and the 
Far East. 


10. Provision is to be made for future conferences to 

be held from time to time for the discussion of interna- 

tional questions relative to the Pacific and the Far East, 

as a basis for the determination of common policies of 

the Signatory Powers in relation thereto. 

The above is a bold, lucid, and comprehensive statement 
of what is necessary: to insure restoration to China of all 
(territory, sovereignty, etc.) that she has lost through bar- 
barian aggression or the treachery of her own statesmen; 
also to insure to China opportunity (free of vexatious inter- 
ference) to reconstruct herself on lines conformable to her 
national genius. But, though China is to follow the bent of 
her genius, the ancient Chinese ideal of isolation is repudi- 
ated; relations of reciprocal advantage with the rest of the 
world are contemplated. China demands the rights that 
inhere in sovereignty; she also admits the obligations that 
attach to membership in the community of nations. All 
Chinese questions with which the Conference could be imag- 
ined to concern itself are referable to the principles enun- 
ciated. It is not proposed that China shall come com- 
pletely into her own again at once; the restoration shall be 
gradual. But to all commitments, limitations, etc., definite 
time limits shall be set. Most important: all arrangements 
affecting China must be published; else, by the fact of 
non-publication, they lapse. Those published are to be ex- 
amined as to validity; if found valid, they are to be re- 
affirmed (for set terms) or annulled. We have only one 
adverse criticism to offer of the Chinese statement; the use 
of the expression “Chinese Republic” instead of “China” 
must, to any one aware of possibilities in China, seem un- 
fortunate. The principles should not seem to be limited in 
application to the type of government in being. 

The Conference did not adopt the ten “principles.” In- 
stead, it adopted a set of four principles drawn up by Elihu 
Root. Again we quote: 

It is the firm intention of the Powers attending this Con- 
ference hereinafter mentioned, to wit, the United States of 
America, Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed op- 
portunity to China to develop and maintain for herself 
effective and stable government. 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal oppor- 


tunity for the commerce and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China. 


(4) To refrain from taking advantage of the present 
conditions in order to seek special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of 
friendly states and from countenancing action inimical to 
the security of such states. 

Now, we feel quite sure that the ten principles are accept- 
able to the American delegates; that they would have been 
glad of their adoption. But, doubtless, discussion of those 
principles in conference at once discovered some of them to 
be unacceptable to some of the delegations; at any rate, not 
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to be accepted short of a lengthy debate, full of peril. An 
extreme wariness was “indicated” to our delegates. The 
wily Odysseus, not the forthright Hector, must be taken for 
model. Therefore, Mr. Root offered his substitute set of 
principles, of a millennial beauty but of a quite millennia] 
vagueness. The Chinese discussion promises to be long and 
full of dangers and difficulties; the issue must be admitted 
to be doubtful. But the lover of China may take comfort 
from this reflection: that, whithersoever the delegates turn 
in their quest for solutions, they will find themselves con- 
fronted with the Chinese Declaration of Rights. All ques- 
tions presenting themselves for discussion will tacitly refer 
themselves to the Declaration of Rights. For example: 
with tacit reference to his fifth principle, Mr. Sze has de- 
manded tariff autonomy for China (to be accomplished by 
stages). 

The Declaration of Rights presents an ideal which in the 
course of the rolling years will be realized; so just it is, so 
puissant is the genius of the Chinese nation. 


Briand’s Speech 

I regret that, owing to limitation of space, I can not do 
justice to Briand’s great speech to the Conference. He con- 
vincingly set forth the European menaces which compel 
France to maintain a large standing army. He showed how 
during the past year that army has been greatly reduced 
through shortening the term of service with the colors from 
three to two years, and how a further reduction of the term 
to eighteen months is contemplated. Still further reduction 
must await “moral disarmament” of Europe. Saying that 
he renounced the hope of a treaty pledging to France the 
assistance of other Powers in case of wanton aggression 
upon her, he pleaded for assurances from those Powers that 
the justice of France’s attitude on land armaments is recog- 
nized, and for assurances that France is not “morally iso- 
lated.” To the latter portion of this plea the heads of other 
delegations responded handsomely. Mr. Balfour’s response 
was the most superb utterance yet heard at the Conference, 
if we except that magnificent passage of his speech accept- 
ing Mr. Hughes’s naval proposal in which he renounced for 
Britain her ancient réle of Mistress of the Seas. M. Briand 
has returned to France with these assurances and with, we 
understand, the further assurance that important deter- 
minations respecting reduction of land armaments will be 
postponed to a future conference. 


The British Empire 


The Irish Situation 
HERE was reason to regard the action of the confer- 
ence of the Unionist party at Liverpool on the 17th, 


in refusing to pass a vote of censure on the Irish policy of 


the Government, and in passing instead a resolution ex- 
pressing hope of: a reasonable composition, as having 
especial significance; and there was reason to hope that, 
in face of such almost unanimous backing of Lloyd George 
by Englishmen of whatever party (and backing also by 
some of the more influential Unionists of South Ireland), 
Ulster would abate some of her obstinacy. But so far 
Ulster does not seem to have abated any of her obstinacy. 
And now appears a new and even more serious obstacle to 
a settlement; or rather it appears that (contrary to the 
general conviction) an old obstacle, the most serious of ob- 
stacles, was never removed. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch, it is “definitely known” that the Sinn Fein 
delegates to the Conference on Ireland have not given 
assurance that, if Ulster will assent to an All-Ireland Par- 
liament, they will swéar allegiance to the British Crown; 
it is “definitely known,” on the contrary, that the only 
kind of association of Ireland with “the Commonwealth of 
states known as the British Empire,” which would be ac- 
cepted by the Sinn Fein, would be one established by treaty 
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Dr. Lorenz, the great Austrian surgeon 


as with a foreign Power. It may be that, if a gesture of 
accommodation were to come from Ulster, the Sinn Feiners 
would yield on the point of allegiance. But, as we write, 
the Irish situation looks blacker than for a long time past. 


The Prince in India | 

St. Gandhi humbly imputed blame to himself for that 
his followers in the non-codperation movement got out of 
hand and rioted on the occasion of the Prince’s visit to 
Bombay, with resultant loss of lives—mostly of Parsees 
killed by the rioters, or of rioters killed by the police. He 
imposed on himself a fast till peace should be restored. 
He seems to have fasted from the 20th to the 24th, when, 
considering the trouble ended, he broke fast, declaring, 
however, that, should rioting be resumed, he would impose 
on himself a penance much more severe. The Mahatma de- 
mands too much of human nature. 

When last heard of, the Prince was at Baroda. He man- 
aged to break away from his guard and to go about alone 
among a great concourse of natives, whose demonstrations 
of affection were pathetic. 


Egyptian Negotiations Broken Off 
The negotiation between British Government representa- 
tives and an Egyptian delegation headed by Adly Pasha, 
has’ been broken off and the Egyptians have returned to 


Egypt. It is understood that the reason for the break- 


down of the negotiation was the British insistence that 
Egyptian foreign relations should be British-controlled. 
Now, we suppose, for fresh disorders in Egypt! 
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The Blue Boy 


Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” recently bought by the 
Duveens from the Duke of Westminster, has been sold to 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington of New York. The original 
glorious color, now obscured by several coats of varnish, 
will be restored. 


Germany 


N our number of November 12 we reported that the 
German Government had obtained from the Repara- 
tions Commission permission to postpone until December 1 
payment of the reparation installment (500,000,000 goid 
marks) due November 15, giving assurance that they would 
have the money by December 1 through a loan from the 
industrial magnates. Things have been in a terrible mess 
in Germany since early in November. The Allied Com- 
mittee on Guarantees, with headquarters in Berlin, watches 
intently developments in German industry, finance, and 
trade. On the 7th the entire Reparations Commission, on 
receipt of a report from that committee, rushed off from 
Paris to Berlin. They were in Berlin until the 20th, study- 
ing the situation: the fall of the mark, the prospect of 
payment. of the December, January, and February repara- 
tion installments, etc. Dr. Wirth was too optimistic when 
he gave assurance of a loan from the industrial magnates. 
The loan has not been consummated. But since the Repara- 
tions Commission does not seem to be worrying about the 
installment due December 1, but only about the January 
and subsequent installments, we infer that Wirth has 
scraped the money together for the December 1 payment 
without the expected loan. Wirth gave the Reparations 
Commission assurances that the January and February in- 
stallments will be paid when due, but these assurances seem 
from report very questionable. The loan above referred to 
was held up because of the intolerable conditions attached 
thereto by the German Industrial Union;—turning over of 
the railways to private control and the right of the indus- 
trial chiefs to receive full information of Government 
plans and: to “advise” the Government. The industrial 
chiefs have, however, abated somewhat of their insolence 
and have indicated a willingness to participate in a finan- 
cial what-d’ye-call-it “the gist of which,” aecording to 
Mr. Cyril Brown writing for the New York Times, “is an 
attempt to float a large long-time foreign loan on the se- 
curity of the joint credit of German industries, agricul- 
ture, and banking”; on the condition that socialized state 
enterprises, especially the railroads, shall be reorganized 
on a sound basis (they are now run at a preposterous loss). 
But whether long-term foreign loans are procurable, is 
most doubtful. It is all very much in the vague. We 
should like to see the report of the Reparations Commis- 
sion on its recent findings—especially as to the causes of 
the fall of the mark. 


* * * 


Some are convinced that the terrible explosion in the 
Badische works was due to poison gas or explosive experi- 
ments forbidden by the Treaty. We are not likely ever 
to know, but the plausibility of the suspicion points the 
necessity of close and continuous Allied inspection of such 
establishments for many years to come. 

* * * 


According to the German Socialist newspapers, “reaction 
is rampant in the German schools”; “so far as the German 
schools are concerned, there is no German Republic.” If 
that is true, there is no hope of the next generation of 
Germans; the Hohenzollern system of education, perfected 
by that sophistical sneak the philosopher Hegel, was mostly 
responsible for the late war. If it be true, we do not see 
how,anything can be done about it. 

HenrY W. BUNN 
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Farewell to Christine Nilsson 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


some fathers and some mothers born before them, 

the stars of stars of opera were for many years the 
peerless Patti and the witching Christine Nilsson. The 
present generation knows both only, if at all, as names. It 
groups them vaguely with such stars as Jenny Lind and 
Grisi, long adored, and glorious Malibran. They have re- 
ceded to the mists of a dim period of which the like may 
not be seen again in opera—a period which would have 
scorned most of the spoiled favor- 


TT the fathers and the mothers of the moment, and to 


‘She was the ideal, the inimitable Marguerite; an ingenuous 
maiden on the brink of womanhood. Not vicious or per- 
verse or over-proud, but trusting, simple, and, while ar- 
dent, free from guile. She had the graces and sincerities 
of youth, the warmth and tenderness of a confiding girl. 
When she told Faust, as he first wooed her in the market- 
place, that, as she really thought, she was “ni demoiselle, 
ni belle,” she convinced us of her maiden modesty. She did 
not rustle haughty skirts as she swept by, or wither up 

poor Faust with her disdainful 





ites who sing to us, as best they 
can, today. Near them in splen- 
dor shone such brilliant lights as 


Gerster, Ilma di Murska, and 
that Sembrich who still teaches 
in New York. 


But Adelina and Christine alone 
were rivals. They were the only 
queens of song who could be 
safely pitted one against the 
other. If Gye, at Covent Gar- 
den, announced Patti as the mag- 
net of his season, Colonel Maple- 
son, at what was then Her 
Majesty’s, or at Drury Lane, 
would promise Nilsson. 

And in New York those stars 
once reigned supreme at the 
Metropolitan and the defunct 
Academy. Each had her follow- 
ers, her votaries, her admiring 
friends. Each could command 
fees which, in a past hour, meant 
more than was paid later to 
Caruso. 

Yet, when the cables told us, 
far too briefly, that Christine 
Nilsson had passed on to the Far 
Shore, the news excited hardly 
any comment; it fluttered scarce- 
ly more than a few weary 
pulses. A singer lives her life 
and goes her way. Composers are 
long honored, as they should be. 
The glory of the singer is 








airs. She was a plain, sweet, un- 
affected, German bourgeoise, just 
ripe for love and not a high-born 
lady. Her faxen hair, her modest 
dress, her walk were true to 
Goethe and to Barbier and to 
Gounod. It seems a pity that we 
should approve the methods of 
sophisticated Marguerites, who 
slight traditions and defy good 
logic by their strange antics and 
caprices on the stage. 

Her Elsa, too. Who ever saw 
one like it? When she appealed 
for help, and waited for her 
knight, she had the eager, help- 
less, and pathetic looks and tones 
of the distressed princess whom 
Wagner had conceived. In many 
another part she seemed supreme. 
Yet it is first as Marguerite and 
next as Elsa that she will linger 
in some grateful memories. 

By birth she was a Swede of 
humble parentage, the eighth 
child of a farmer and his wife in 
a small village. Her father 
taught her what he knew of 
music. Her brother Carl lent her 
his violin. With Carl she played 
and sang at rustic fairs till one 
day a discerning amateur agreed 
to pay the cost of educating her 
as a musician. She studied first 
under Franz Berwald in the 








ephemeral. The fame of great 
composers lasts for ages. 

I am not old. But I remember Christine Nilsson. In my 
green youth I heard her first in “Lohengrin.” She was an 
Elsa of incomparable charm, fair to behold, and very lovely 
to the ear. Poetic to a fault, with dreaming eyes, a pleas- 
ing figure, and compelling tones, she seemed to my young 
mind romance itself. Beside her on the boards stood Cam- 
panini. Not Cleofonte, the conductor, but Italo, who, until 
Jean de Reszke came and conquered, seemed for ten years 
or more the rarest of all tenors. 

Well, Patti, Campanini, and now Nilsson have had their 
day and have been hushed forever. They were examples of 
an art we cannot match. For we have come to think of 
singing in new fashions. Our Farrars, and our Gardens, 
our Raisas have merits which are suited to new operas. 
Some shine as singing actresses, interpreters. Few rank 
with their forerunners as pure singers. Like Malibran and 
Grisi, though, this Nilsson could both act and sing. We who 
look back at her regretfully as Marguerite know well how 
vastly she excelled all living artists—even those who are 
most popular—as the heroine of Gounod’s tuneful opera. 


Christine Nilsson as Marguerite 


Swedish capital, and under War- 
tel, later on, in Paris. At the 
Théatre-Lyrique (now Sarah Bernhardt’s theatre) she 
made her début under the management of M. Carvalho, as 
Violetta, in “La Traviata.” Her winning voice and her 
engaging grace were soon acclaimed, and before long she 
added to her early triumphs by her appearance in the 
trying réle of Ophélie in Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 
She made an ideal Ophélie, as was but natural. She fcund 
it easy, with her voice and style, to invest Ophélie with the 
needed charm and pathos. I once heard her sing the florid 
“mad scene” as no one since, perhaps, has ever sung it. 
Sincerely, poignantly, with perfect art, which somehow 
seemed to voice not art but anguish. 

She touched the summits of success in her long career. 
She was eulogized and idolized by thousands. And, of 4 
sudden, she lapsed into private life. Soon most forgot her. 
She had ceased to be a star. I had imagined her long dead 
when Emma Eames one afternoon in Paris informed me 
that she was still quite alive. 

She was in Copenhagen when, at last, she died. The 
rest, for her and for us all, is silence. 
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Business Today and Tomorrow 
By Archer Wall Douglas 


tion of the elemental causes of the present business 

depression in a conscious fashion that neither figures 
nor statistics could ever convey. In August of this year 
the Southern States exhibited in most acute manner those 
symptoms of economic trouble which are world-wide in all 
agricultural countries, save those of Europe: an abundance 
of wealth of natural products for which there was scant 
demand, and then only at unremunerative prices to the 
growers. Accompanying this was that invariable earmark 
of every era of economic depression: a plentiful lack of 
both money and credit, especially in the producing world 
of agriculture. 

So the cycle of misfortune was complete, with no relief 
in sight. 

The solution was simple, and it came in an announce- 
ment that was neither unexpected nor unhoped for—merely 
the official forecast of a very short crop of cotton for the 
present season. Immediately the machinery of readjust- 
ment was set going. Demand sprang up overnight, both 
here and abroad. Frozen credits in the banks began to 
thaw as cotton came on a market now quickly absorbing 
it. Long overdue obligations began to be discharged. Busi- 
ness took on new life and hope with the widespread realiza- 
tion that the era of depression was largely over and that 
better days lay immediately ahead. Supply and demand 
had been adjusted for cotton, the chief agricultural product, 
the great money crop of the country, and prosperity 
depended upon the continuation of such adjustment in the 
future. 

Meanwhile the grain regions are illustrating and ex- 
emplifying the reverse side of the picture. They have an 
abundance of the things of the harvest, more than they 
can sell at a profit, but are without power to arrest prices 
that go steadily lower. Measured by the peak of values 
during the war, the staple farm products have declined 
fifty per cent. in most cases, and from sixty to seventy- 


I: a recent trip through the South I acquired a realiza- 


five per cent. in not a few instances. The purchasing” 


power of the farmer has been reduced accordingly. Mean- 
while there are very few commodities that he buys that 
have declined in that proportion or anywhere near it. It 
now takes six bushels of corn to purchase a cheap hat 
where it formerly took only one, and twenty-five bushels 
of wheat to buy a hand-me-down suit of clothes where 
once ten bushels sufficed, and the farmer cannot haul 
enough bushels of oats to town in his Tin Lizzie to pay 
for a $1.50 shirt. These homely illustrations tell the story 
of the paralysis of buying power that has come upon the 
largest single class of the purchasers who make up our 
economic life. And it is an obvious corollary that general 
business will continue to halt and go slow until this pur- 
chasing power is restored to something nearer to its former 
proportions. 

One way to bring this about is to lower the prices of 
those commodities that the farmer uses and thus restore 
the relation of what he buys and what he sells. The chief 
obstacle to this is the usual greed and selfishness of human 
nature, as well as its shortsightedness. Railroad labor 
threatens a nation-wide strike because of a twelve per cent. 
cut in its purchasing power, and much-needed building 
throughout the country is delayed in many cities because 
labor blindly refuses to take its share of the inevitable 
reduction, while manufacturers of some forms of building 
material have all manner of excuses as to why they cannot 
reduce their costs, and consequently their selling prices— 
forgetful, meanwhile, that one tried method of reducing 
costs is by increasing the volume of output, which under 


present conditions can only be accomplished by a lower 
selling price initially to create necessary demand. 

The other way out of the agricultural dilemma, that of 
advancing the price of farm products, can come only from 
the operation of the natural laws of supply and demand. 
Legislation in the form of protective tariffs has been tried 
and found wanting. Codperative associations of farmers 
help somewhat, but mostly in the way of reducing the cost 
of distribution. The South blazed the trail by planting 
less cotton, enough less in fact to bring supply and demand 
into close relation. The same plan will probably be tried 
with other farm products in the grain regions this coming 
spring. Nor need any fearful souls have cobwebs of ap- 
prehension in their minds as to the results and the effects 
upon the welfare of the country. It is not a question of 
producing a shortage in food and clothing products, but 
merely an attempt to do in agriculture what is done every 
day in industrial life: produce enough to supply such de- 
mand as exists or is likely to be in the near future, but 
not sufficient to create an unwieldy surplus, as in corn 
today, which breaks down the price below the cost of pro- 
duction and paralyzes business in those sections where 
corn is the principal source of revenue to the farmers. 

The difficulties of such procedure are obviously greater 
and more far-reaching in agricultural than in industrial 
life. But the farmer is now increasingly conscious that it 
is something which must receive more intelligent consid- 
eration and treatment than has been accorded it in the 
past. Both this plan and that of the codrdination of rela- 
tive prices of commodities to each other are factors in 
readjustment that only stress and necessity and the slow 
process of time will bring about. It is perfectly obvious 
that the unprecedented high costs of commodities and of 
operation in every phase of economic life have only been 
partly adjusted to the necessities of the situation, and that 
the burdens of readjustment must be more generally borne 


_before there can be any genuine and enduring prosperity. 


There are plenty of individual instances of the truth of 
this statement. Leather and textile goods early took their 
declines in prices, both drastic and far-reaching, and co- 
ordinated their costs of operation to the conditions which 
surrounded them. They have consequently come back with 
such business in general as gives them hope and cheer. 

Meanwhile in our own country we are laying some solid 
foundations of which many of us, especially the dwellers in 
the great cities, have scant knowledge. Farming is. fast 
becoming a business, rather than an occupation, to which 
its followers are giving most constant and intelligent study. 
Because of automobiles and steadily growing good roads, 
life in the countryside is being fast redeemed from its 
loneliness, its monotony, its intellectual barrenness, and its 
lack of creature comforts and conveniences. A new-born 
desire for education takes definite shape in new school 
buildings wherever you go, and in a flood of students that 
swamps the capacity of schools and colleges. The 
development of natural resources goes on unceasingly in 
the draining of swamp lands, the reclamation of the desert 
through irrigation, the discovery of new mineral wealth, 
and the utilization of every agricultural resource. For 
our present problem is not that of production but rather 
of finding adequate market for the vast wealth we are 
capable of producing. There is no prosperity imminent in 
the very near future, despite much foolish and unknowing 
talk to that effect. But there is the consciousness of steady, 
intelligent progress in constructive ways that is reasonably 
certain to bear fruit before another twelvemonth has 
passed. 
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Drama 


An American Dramatist 
Developing 


“Anna Christie.” By Eugene 
Vanderbilt Theatre. 


“The Straw.” By Eugene O'Neill. Green- 
wich Village Theatre. 


ECHNICAL excellence may be, and 
indeed often is, achieved by Amer- 

ican playwrights who can never hope to 
be considered dramatists. Their plays 
may make millions of dollars, yet their 
true cleverness usually consists only in 
their ability to conceal, until the final 
curtain, the fact that they have nothing 
to tell us that is worth listening to. 
Their products are like the confections 
of pastry cooks, often pleasant on the 
palate, but no more to be considered 
drama than “French” pastry can be con- 
sidered sculpture, Some of them re- 
write the same play over and over, but 
plus ¢a change, the more it is the same 


O'Neill. 


thing. The quality that differentiates. 


the dramatist from the playwright is 
not that of technical ability. The 
dramatist is confronted with the com- 
\_plex and difficult task of re-creating, of 
creating anew, the very structure of 
drama, in this effort to impress upon us 
his vision of reality, his new scale of 
values. In Eugene O’Neill we find such 
a dramatist—a dramatist with imper- 
fections and defects, perhaps, but a 
ramatist struggling to express his 
vision in a medium that presents at 
every moment difficulties and complexi- 
ties. Our deepest interest in these plays 
is aroused not so much by their theat- 
rical vigor as by the opportunity they 
afford of watching a dramatist at work 
—a man in the process of growth and 
development. 

Eugene O’Neill’s vision of the world 
is not an ordinary one. It is this that 
lifts him above most of our dramatists, 
whose intuitions concerning the uni- 
verse, as indicated in their works, are 
usually those of a prosperous restaura- 
tcur. O’Neill sometimes has so much to 

«convey that his vehicle of expression 
creaks and groans under the load. Each 
of his plays has the supreme merit of 
arousing our interest in his next one, 
since we always anticipate a greater 
"mastery of his medium, a fresher re- 
creation of structure, a more dynamic 
unity of matter and form. In “Anna 
Christie,” for instance, he seems to have 
come into closer contact with his prob- 
lem, to have attained a greater intensity 
of vision. Yet we are apt to be side- 
tracked by the purely picturesque, the 
tang and color of his dialogue, his 
power to saturate us in the heavy at- 
mosphere of that waterfront saloon and 
grimy coalbarge in which the action is 
placed. Old Chris, Anna his daughter, 
Mat Burke, might seem to be mere por- 
traits painted from the life. But, con- 
sidered mere deeply, these figures of the 
sea and of the underworld, dirty, 
drunken, and generally disreputable as 
they are, are placed before us because 
in them Eugene O’Neill finds embodied 
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“the fundamental realities of his world. 


Unflinchingly men and women must 
face the bitter realities of this mysteri- 
ous universe in which we seem to find 
ourselves more or less aliens. Useless, 
he seems to imply, is the effort to patch 
together makeshift shelters in any 
futile attempt to shut out the ruthless 
universe; useless, even cowardly, not to 
measure one’s strength against these 
stern eternal realities. Morally and 
physically men befoul themselves in 
their eternal whining for another world, 
in creating for themselves the illusion 
of happiness to be found “somewhere 
else.” 

For Eugene O’Neill the sea is usually 
the constant symbol of these eternal 
realities, the inhuman powers of nature 
against which men and women must 
measure their puny strength. Yet in 
facing unafraid this reality, this very 
act brings out into full expression all 
of their latent qualities of courage, 
honesty, and strength. The ending, 
happy or unhappy, has really noth- 
ing to do with the case, provided in the 
conflict people shed their pettiness, dis- 
honesty, and fatuity. In this play Anna 
Christie has been sent away inland to a 
farm, to be saved from the devastating 
influence of what her father, Old Chris, 
calls “that old devil Sea.” She returns 
to him, soiled, crushed, escaping from 
the unspeakable pit of prostitution into 
which she had fallen, far from the sea. 
It is the loneliness, the detached maj- 
esty of the sea, that awakens in the girl 
the courage to fling into the unwilling 
ears of her father and her love the 
story of her degradation. The scene of 
this stinging revelation was built up 
with increasing centripetal power. We 
seemed to be swept into the maelstrom 
of its significance. Audience, actors 
and author seemed here to become one. 
This scene marks the most exalted mo- 
ment yet attained by Eugene O’Neill. 
After this superb triumph, only a carp- 
ing critic would emphasize the demerits 
of any particular act or insist upon the 
supremacy of the first act. If there is 
any particular weakness in the | it 
is to be found in the author’s depend- 
ence upon “expasition.” The great dan- 
ger of expository first acts is not that 
the audience may learn too little, but 
that it may be told too much. It seems 
to me that in “Anna Christie” the im- 
pact of Anna’s relentless confession in 
the third act would have been tenfold 
more overwhelming if she had re- 
frained, in that first act, from telling 


*the detailed story of her downfall and 


degradation at first meeting with an 
apparently chance passerby. To have 
suggested this past would have sharp- 
ened our interest; to expose it com- 


“pletely seems to me to have loosened 


rather than to have tightened the 
screws of Mr. O’Neill’s dramatic mech- 
anism. 

In Pauline Lord, the difficult réle of 
Anna found the ideal interpreter. It 
was a part that required all that the 
actress possessed of flexibility and re- 
serve power. Miss Lord’s was the prob- 
lem of making this ignorant, laconic, 
almost inarticulate girl the mouthpiece 
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of O’Neill’s burning ironies. She must 
flame into exigent and exalted expres. 
sion. Her very eloquence was height- 
ened, in Miss Lord’s interpretations, by 
the limitations and colloquial brevity of 
her vocabulary, by the suggested fa- 
tigue of her emotional expression. 
Never did this actress give any sign of 
strain or exhaustion of resource. Her 
achievement can only be indicated by 
the statement that Miss Lord reminded 
us of those great continental actresses 
whom we have never seen, but whose 
art has inspired legends of great acting 
among critics. 

Of “The Straw,” produced by Mr. 
Tyler at the Greenwich Village Thea- 
tre, much less can be said. In this the 
theme is tuberculosis, and its central 
victim an eighteen-year-old girl, Eileen 
Carmody, on the very threshold of life. 
Until the illuminating flash that lights 
up its last act, the play is for the most 
of its length an ironic picture of the 
regulation, the standardization, almost 
the capitalization of the white plague. 
Mr. O’Neill exposes the life of its het- 
erogeneous victims in a sanitorium in 
Connecticut. The basic conviction which 
flashes finally into a challenge seems to 
be in what modern science terms the 
psychogenetic origin of disease. Dying, 
Eileen Carmody is brought to the be- 
lated realization that she may vanquish 
death because so she must live to save 
the life of her lover. This decision to 
live may have come too late in her los- 
ing battle against death and disease; 
but it seems to be Mr. O’Neill’s great 
and thrilling point that it does come; 
and that with this decision his heroine 
lives, lives intensely, triumphantly, if 
only for a few days or a few moments. 

The smouldering fires of romance blaze 
up in the last final moments of this 
play. Mr. O’Neill is all on the side of 
romance, even as a vital lie, and is op- 
posed to a coldly statistical science and 
a therapy that passively accepts and 
charts the inevitable. Our regret is 
that the road to this great moment is 
30 beset with longueurs and repetitions. 
Perhaps it was the somewhat unin- 
spired production and acting that failed 
Lo bring out the values the author had 
implanted. The performance of “The 
Straw” was in a sense almost conven- 
tionalized, and sentimentalized into the. 
familiar Broadway production. It was 
played in the mood of light comedy, and 
the more acid lines of Eugene O’Neill’s 
incisive pen almost eradicated. Miss 
Margolo Gilmore as the stricken Eileen 
is a pretty and charming actress, who 
is not yet old enough to suggest and de- 
pict disillusioned and dying youth. Otto 
Kruger, as Murray, on the other hand, 
fully met the requirements of the part. 

But one surmised that the dramatist 
himself had not felt as intensely as in 
“Anna Christie” the full possibilities of 
his theme, that his interest in its possi- { 
bilities had occasionally wandered. The 
play was nevertheless full of sugges- 
tion. Its very imperfections, as in all 
of the plays of this developing drama- 
tist, arouse keen anticipation of new 
and greater achievement. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Or ALL THINGS, by Robert C. 
Benchley. Holt. 
A book which sets out to be amus- 
ing—and succeeds. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, a Play by John 
Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin. 
THE SToRY OF MANKIND, by Hendrik 
Van Loon. Boni & Liveright. 
Primarily for children, but sure 
to be read by many others. 
EpGE OF THE JUNGLE, by William 
Beebe. Holt. 
THE HERMIT OF TURKEY HOLLOow, by 
Arthur Train. Scribner. 
Short novel about a murder trial. 














4 gp hope that Sir Sidney Colvin 
would write something new about 
Stevenson, of whom he was the well- 
beloved friend and correspondent, has 
hardly been realized in the “Memories 
and Notes of Persons and Places, 
1852-1912” (Scribner). Sir Sidney 
makes a long and interesting chapter 
about Stevenson, especially about his 
earlier and less known days. It con- 
firms all the other accounts of his 
gypsy-like appearance and conduct, his 
rightful place, in those years, with the 
literary vagabonds. This was no pose 
on the part of Stevenson, but an honest 
following of his natural tastes. Only 
about one-sixth of the book is about 
Stevenson. The other chapters describe 
the author’s memories of his long con- 
nection with the British Museum, and 
also give his recollections of such men 
among others as Ruskin, Browning, 
Meredith, and Gladstone. 


A life preserver is often flung from 
the most unexpected quarter. Just as 
I was about to liberate a wail (in the 


best manner of Jeremiah) over the de- 


cline and death of romance, just as I 
was going to lament the fact that H. G. 
Wells had stopped writing about Mars 
and time-machines and had turned to 
the pleasant task of vilifying France 
in the daily papers, and that Conan 
Doyle had dropped adventure for 
spirit-rappings, just, in fact, as the 
decay of lying seemed to have become 
a dreadful certainty, along comes Mr. 
Floyd Dell, of all people, and in his 
novel “The Briary Bush” (Knopf) pro- 
vides one or two incidents of the kind 
with which the White Queen used to 
exercise her believing powers before 
breakfast. There is, for instance, that 
magnificent whopper about his heroine 
who, dressed to imitaté Lady Godiva, 
rushes out so early in the morning to 
wallow in a snowdrift. (Later she 
takes a swim in an “icy moonlight”— 
all the heroines nowadays are in swim- 
ming half the time. Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn would be glad to meet 
them.) Now, there are, of course, the 
interesting “snow-birds” of Coney 
Island. I once knew a man who al- 
ways broke through the ice, if there 
was any, and took a swim on Christ- 
mas morning—even at great personal 


inconvenience. Another man, old enough 
to consider me a mere child, has been 
reporting to me, within a week of 
Thanksgiving, of‘ his almost daily 
swims off the deserted beaches near 
New York. I am even capable, myself 
(shameful, as the confession may ap- 
pear), of.seeking a cheap reputation 
for heroism, by referring to my cold 
baths in mid-winter. (Generally, I 
have noticed, nobody believes you. 
They set you down as either a liar or 
a nuisance.) But a woman, old or 
young, rolling in a snow-bank in mid- 
winter—! 

I end with a quotation from “The 
Wrecker”: 

“‘Well, it don’t look like real life— 
that’s all I can say,’ returned Wicks. 

“It’s the way it was, though,’ ar- 
gued Carthew. 

“«So it is; and what the better are 
we for that, if it doesn’t look so?’ cried 
the captain, sounding unwonted depths 
of art criticism.” 


This comment upon a few pages is 
unjust to “The Briary Bush.” Mr. Dell 
is not a realist nor a revolutionist, but 
a writer of romances, of books about a 
man and a girl and their love affairs. 
He is not one of the major prophets, 
as you might think if you listened to 
the excited young intellectuals. But he 
ean write extraordinarily good dia- 
logue—witness, the conversation be- 
tween Felix and.his father-in-law. 


The editorial articles written by 
Colonel Roosevelt for the Kansas City 
Star, in 1917-1918, are published as 
“Roosevelt in the Kansa City Star” 
(Houghton Mifflin). The introduction 
is by Ralph Stout, managing editor of 
the Star. He speaks of the opposition 
aroused, especially in Democratic com- 
munities, by Roosevelt’s criticisms of 
the Government’s slothfulness during 
the first thirteen or fourteen months of 
our seventeen months’ participation in 
the war. This was the era of Secretary 
Baker’s “happy confusion,” when it was 
considered by some Americans to be 
the part of a patriot to remain content 
with whatever the President and the 
War Department chose to do or to 
leave undone. In the end, even such 
bitter opponents as The Nation ac- 
knowledged the country’s debt to Roose- 
velt for suggesting that perhaps 
“happy confusion” in the camps was 
more fun for Secretary Baker than for 
the men in the camps. 

This volume is the second of the pub- 
lications of the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation—the first is “Roosevelt in the 
Bad Lands” by Hermann Hagedorn. 


If only for the purpose of enjoying 
the moving-picture “scenarist’s” de- 
scription of his great drama “Sin,” it 
is advisable to read Messrs. Kaufman 
and Connelly’s “Duley” (Putnam). 
This is a comedy in three acts, a witty 
commentary on a number of phases of 
American life. The parody on the mov- 
ing-picture play is inimitable and de- 
licious, but the whole play is well worth 
publication as a book. 
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Some books are to be glanced at; 
some to be skimmed through. A novel, 
or a book of short stories, by Arthur 
Train, is to be sat down with before 
the fire—if fortunately you have one— 
and enjoyed. It is a treat. Such has 
been my experience in the past, and 
his new book, “The Hermit of Turkey 
Hollow” (Scribner) is true to form. 
It recounts a legal adventure of that 
engaging old criminal lawyer, Ephraim 
Tutt, who could not resist the offer of 
a chance to go up-State and defend a 
harmless tramp from the charge of 
murdering a hermit. The only fault 
I can find with the book is that in 
reading it aloud it cannot be made to 
last more than two evenings. When 
Mr. Train begins to say, “Well, I think 
I had better stop,” I am always ready 
to stir in my chair, and shout: “No, 
no! Go on!” 


Despite the fact that the South Seas 
and their islands are somewhat ob- 
scured, of late, by the gale of laughter 
created by a certain literary burlesque 
(often mentioned on this page), the 
authors and publishers have not hesi- 
tated (or have they?) to bring oui 
“Fairy Lands of the South Seas” (Har- 
per), by James Norman Hall and 
Charles Bernard Nordhoff. Probably 
they will be justified in their courage; 
the chapters have found many inter- 
ested readers as they have appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine. Mr. George A. 
Picken has delicately illustrated the 
book with pencil drawings; if one or 
two of his pictures are rather trivial. 
most of them are appropriate. 


Stephen Leacock is an American hu- 
morist in everything but birth and cit- 
izenship. Mark Twain, not Owen Sea- 
man nor W. S. Gilbert, nor Charles 
Lamb, was his literary parent. But 
Mr. Robert Benchley is an American 
humorist, without fear or reproach, 
and while it is stupid to compare every 
amusing writer to Mark Twain, it is 
truthful to say this: Mr. Benchley has 
only to write one or two more books as 
good as “Of All Things” (Holt) to 
take the place that Artemus Ward and 
Josh Billings and George Ade and F. 
P. Dunne held in their own days. His 
book not only has an amusing preface 
—he can make even Thomas Jefferson 
amusing by transplanting him—and a 
comic dedication, but he even gets 
Stephen Leacock to parody the blurb 
on the jacket, and make it absurd by. 
saying “the appearance of Benchley’s 
first book is an event in the history 
of literature not equaled since Milton 
produced his ‘Paradise Lost.’” Inside 
are some twenty or more essays, from 
“The Social Life of the Newt” to “A 
Romance in Encyclopaedia Land.” I 
have a mind to borrow a trick from a 
book-seller, and guarantee to refund 
the price of the book, if you do not 
like “Of All Things.” Instead, I will 
do this: if you do not like it, I will 
tell you the title of another bo k you 
ought to read. It is “Are You a Bro- 
mide?” 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


- 
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Book Reviews 


Viscount Haldane on 
Relativity 


THE REIGN oF RELATIVITY. By Viscount 
Haldane. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $5. 

NE of the most dramatic incidents 
in the intellectual history of the 
world occurred in London on November 

6, 1919, when the Royal Astronomer, 

Professor Eddington, announced to the 

Royal Society that the British eclipse 

expeditions had confirmed Einstein’s 

Theory of Relativity. This proves how 

Science transcends the arbitrary 

boundaries with which politicians 

would confine nations, for even while 

Great Britain was engaged in a life 

and death struggle with Germany her 

astronomers were organizing expedi- 
tions to Africa and South America to 
test the prediction of a Berlin pro- 
fessor, and the president of the Royal 

Society announced the result with as 

much pride as if the theory which he 

called “one of the highest achievements 
of human thought” had been the prod- 
uct of a British brain. 

The French have taken comparative- 
ly little interest in the development of 
the theory of relativity during the last 
fifteen years. A scholarly Paris peri- 
odical alluded to the Einstein Theory 
as one of those philosophical absurdi- 
ties which only the Germans could take 
seriously. But in Germany and the 
United States a flood of books have 
appeared on Relativity, especially since 
the outside world became aware of it 
through the announcement at the 
Royal Society meeting. The collector 
of Einsteinismus is likely to require 
as much shelving as the collector of 
Napoleona. The John Crer.1 Li- 
brary of Chicago has already a col- 
lection of two thousand volumes on the 
Theory of Relativity, mostly published 
within the last two years. These books 
range from hasty journalistic attempts 
to satisfy the public curiosity as to 
“what it is all about” to serious 
treatises, working out the mathemat- 
ical, physical, and metaphysical conse- 
quences of the theory. 

The latest and one of the most im- 
portant contributions of the latter sort 
is “The Reign of Relativity” by Vis- 
count Haldane. British statesmen are 
apt to have as a recreation not only 
golf, but also metaphysics. Salisbury 
and Gladstone of the past and Balfour 
and Haldane of the present have con- 
tributed largely to current philosophic 
thought. In trying to think of Ameri- 
can Cabinet members who can compare 
with the British in this respect one can 
only recall ex-Secretary of State Bry- 
an’s ever-popular anti-evolution lec- 
ture. 

Lord Haldane is particularly well 
qualified to give the historical back- 


ground of the Theory of Relativity 


from his lifelong familiarity with both 
classical and modern metaphysics. He 
is so devoted a student of Kant and 


Hegel and such an admirer of German 
Sittlichkeit that he got into trouble 
with the Jingoes during the war 
period. 

But those who think of Relativity as 


‘a new fickle fad, like the ouija board 


or silk sweaters, will be surprised to 
hear Lord Haldane say that he has 
studied the subject for over forty years 
and to find a large part of his book 
devoted to Aristotle and Plotinus. In 
its essence the Theory of Relativity is 
the commonsense idea that one’s view 
of the world depends upon where one 
stands and that it is possible from 
different points of view to see very 
different aspects of it and yet these 
may all be true. This is one of the 
most fundamental principles in the 
world, for it determines one’s entire 
attitude toward the universe, and has, 
therefore, far-reaching and practical! 
consequences. It is absurd to say that 
Einstein’s Theory, whether it is con- 
firmed or not, will make no possible 
difference to one’s philosophy, religion, 
or conduct. The discovery that the 
earth was not the fixed centre of the 
universe, but a whirling ball revolving 
around the sun was a mathematical 
theory of astronomy with apparently 
no conceivable consequences to ordinary 
human beings, yet the revolution which 
the Copernican Theory wrought in as- 
tronomy was not greater than that 
which it wrought in political, ecclesias- 
tical, and ethical fields. Lord Haldane 
shows the relation of Relativity to the 
League of Nations, and to spiritualism, 
and to the trades unions and to the 
leisure class and to many other things. 
His summing up of its bearing upon 
life and conduct is worth quoting: 


Assuming the principle of relativity to 
mean all that has been said, what guidance 
does it offer for the conduct of our indi- 
vidual lives? I do not think that the ques- 
tion is a difficult one to answer. The real 
lesson which the principle of the relativity 
of knowledge teaches us is always to re- 
member that there are different orders in 
which both our knowledge and the reality 
it seeks have different forms. These orders 
we must be careful to distinguish and not 
to confuse. We must keep ourselves aware 
that truth in terms of one order may not 
necessarily be a sufficient guide in the 
search for truth in another one. We have, 
in other words, to be critical of our cate- 
gories. As an aid to our practice, the prin- 
ciple points us in a direction where we 
may possess our souls with tranquillity and 
courage. We stand warned against “other- 
worldiness” in a multiude of concealed 
forms. We are protected, too, if the doc- 
trine be well-founded, against certain spec- 
tres which obtrude themselves in the pil- 
grim’s path. Materialism, scepticism, and 
obscurantism alike vanish. The real is 
there, but it is akin in its nature to our 
own minds, and it is not terrifying. Death 
loses much of its sting and the grave of 
its victory. For we have not only the free- 
dom that is of the essence of mind, but we 
are encouraged to abstract and withdraw 
ourselves from the apparent overwhelm- 
ingness of pain and even of death itself. 
Such things cease to be of the old impor- 
tance when they lose the appearance of 
final reality. 
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What Einstein did to this ancient 
metaphysical theory was to introduce 
it into physical science as a funda- 
mental principle and—what is more im- 
portant—he showed how it could be put 
to the test of actual experiment and 
observation. With it he was able to 
explain an incomprehensible deviation 
in the orbit of Mercury and to pre- 
dict and calculate a deflection of a 
ray of starlight as it passes the sun. 
His other prediction, the shifting of 
the spectral lines of the sun’s rays 
toward the red end, is still in dispute, 
The famous Michelson and Morley ex- 
periment of 1886 to detect ether drift, 
which started the whole discussion, is 
being repeated and rescrutinized by 
various physicists and their results are 
waited with eagerness by the scientific 
world. This vast superstructure of 
mathematical, logical, and metaphysical 
speculation, with its amazing paradoxes, 
is built upon a foundation of two nega- 
tive and contradictory experiments, one 
proving that ether did not drift through 
matter and the other proving that 
ether was not carried along with mat- 
ter. If both are true the natural de- 
duction is that there isn’t any ether. 
And yet physicists hate to part with a 
hypothetical substance that has proved 
so useful in conveying light and elec- 
trical. waves. .The microscopic meas- 
urement of seven stars on a photograph 
plate at a single eclipse is not the sort 
of evidence that the scientific world 
likes to have for the basis of so far- 
reaching a theory. 

Yet no fear of what future experi- 
ments may bring forth disturbs the 
serene confidence of Einstein. He may 
well be calm, whether the experiment 
on which he based his theory or the 
experiments that appear to confirm it 
prove shaky or not. His work is well 
done and nobody has been able to dis- 
cover any fault in his logical reason- 
ing. 

Lord Haldane anticipates that “a 
time may arrive when even the good 
old name gravitation will not be dis- 
coverable in any respectable textbook” 
and when school children will think as 
easily in Einstein tensors as they do 
now in the Galilean codrdinates that 
would have confounded even the learned 
of an earlier and Ptolemaic outlook. 
But even Macaulay’s school boy of that 
day will not find it easy to run through 
Haldane’s four hundred solidly printed 
pages of solidly argued metaphysics. 
The cursory reader who is seeking 4 
royal road to Einstein will not find the 
volume to his taste. But to those who 
wish to study the philosophical aspects 
of the theory of relativity it will be 
found as essential as the four former 
British contributions to the subject: 
Professor A. N. Whitehead’s “The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge” and 
“The Concept of Nature;” Professor 
Wildon Carr’s “The Philosophical 
Principle of Relativity;” and Professor 
Eddington’s “Time, Space and Gravita- 
tion.” EpWIN E. SLOSSON, 

Author of “Easy Lessons in 
Einstein.” 
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Quandary and Vision 


{Tue WASTED GENERATION. By Owen 
Johnson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 

Beccars’ Gotp. By Ernest Poole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


R. JOHNSON’S latest effort, “The 

Wasted Generation,’ leaves us 
turning over anew the old qucstions. 
What is this novelist trying for? Is 
it worth trying for? Does he succeed 
to the extent of his ability? What is 
his ability? And what do we expect of 
a novel, anyhow? If this sounds like 
a classroom quiz, reflect, reader, that 
we are our own quizzee, a momentary 
victim of the principle that every man 
has now and then to suffer under his 
own pedagoguery. And our last ques- 
tion had better be honestly answered 
first—in the first person. I exp -ct 
more of, or from, a novel than many 
people seem to do. I expect a story 
that lives and is not a mere machine; 
and I expect it, with its completed ac- 
tion, to embody and interpret some real 
phase of human fact or fancy or even 
(at worst) of thought. Mr. Johnson, 
like nine-tenths of his contemporaries, 
seems to have no such expectation of 
his own work. He seems to think that 
a lot of earnest discoursing and argu- 
mentation about topics and problems of 
our time, tacked to a_ respectable 
amount of naturalistic detail, and 
bungled into the gaudy vehicle of a 
sensational plot, is a good recipe for 
an important novel. His publisher and 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton and _nine- 
tenths of his reviewers seem to agree 
with him. If the reader of this review 
agrees with them, let him pass or. in 
peace. 


Gloomy as his view is of the present 
or passing generation, we can very 
easily forgive Mr. Johnson that much. 
For his gloom is based on a healthy 
discontent with the futilities of our 
time, and at least a leaning toward a 
doctrine of courageous acceptance as 
against indiscriminate rebellion. He 
even believes it is not a bad thing to 
be good: “Sometimes out of evil there 
comes a healthy reaction, but the moral 
quality of an act remains, much as we 
should like to believe otherwise.’ His 
earnest discoursing and argumentation 
are brilliant and often searchit:g and 
suggestive: the voice is the voice of his 
hero, David Littledale, but the hand is 
the hand of Owen Johnson. In sub- 
stance, the result is a running com- 
mentary, from August, 1916, to April, 
1918, by an intelligent and sensitive 
American, upon his own and the world’s 
reactions to the War. As a com- 
mentary, it is excellently well worth 
reading. As a study of type, David 
Littledale himself is of some moment. 
But he is not of a type to arouse very 
active sympathy or concern on the part 
of those of us who in street or club are 
wont to avoid contact with the male 
blend of snob, prig, and egoist. If the 
book were a satire, this would not mat- 
ter. But the author clearly means his 
portraits of Littledele and his “respec- 
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LIVERPOOL 


Your Company’s Securities 


in the 
Financial Centre 


HEN a company’s securities 
are widely held, it is often a 
distinct advantage and economy, as well 
as a service to investors in its bonds and 
stocks, to utilize the trust facilities 
afforded by this Company in the 


country’s financial centre. 


As registrar and transfer agent, this 
Company facilitates the prompt and 
accurate transfer and delivery of se- 
curities, keeping all the necessary re- 
cords. As paying agent, the Company 
disburses interest and dividends for the 
issuing corporation. 


As trustee under corporate mort- 
gages, agent and depositary in financial 
readjustments, and custodian of secur- 
ities, this Company offers the com- 
prehensive service of a complete and 
trained organization. 


We serve many corporations, large 
and small, having their headquarters 
in various parts of the country. 


Our booklet, Trust Service for 
Corporations, which describes these 
services, may be had on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
HAVRE ANTWERP CONSTANTINOPLE 
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A Service of Facts 


Through contact with every phase of big business and as a 
result of the exhaustive and constant study of economic con- 
ditions which is essential to the safe conduct of a great bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York is able to render 
to its friends a peculiarly valuable service. 


Broadly speaking, we are in a position to supply authorita- 
tive information, drawn from original sources, on practically 
every important matter related to commerce and industry, 
whether national or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive period of adjustment, are in- 
vited to employ this service to the fullest extent. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Sixty Million Dollars 














What’s 
Coming 


This Winter? 


Money rates — up or down? 


How about bonds—tax exempts 
and industrials? 


What’s ahead in the stock market? 


Babsonis Reports 


Barometer Letter —“‘The Winter Outlook,” 

answers these questions and outlines tlook,” \ 

developments in the investment world. 

Wi-h this information you can see what’s 
ad and govtrn yourself accordingly. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and booklet—* “Getting 
the Most from Your Money,” will be sent to 
interested investors without charge. Clip 
out the Memo—now—and hand it to your sec- 
retary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


— ask for Balletin No. M49 














MEMO for your secretary = 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson - 
Statistical Organization, " 
Wellesley Hills, 82, rr 
as tollows: 

me Bulletin M49 ane 
let, * the Most }} 
from Your Money’’—gratis. 















Creating an Income 


“Save and Invest” is a sure 
way to create an income if 
the investments selected 
are thoroughly sound. 


Our Real Estate First 
Mortgages and Certificates 
are recommended for this 
purpose in amounts $100 


to $100,000. 
Write for illustrated Booklet 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000 


55 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


General Banking and Trust 
Business 
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ECYPT, PALESTINE 
Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 


Maveira, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, NAPLEs, 
Catrno, THE NILE, JERUSALEM, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


ATHENS. 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 


ENGLAND, THE PassION PLay. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 








65-E FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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table New England family” to be taken 
as sober interpretation. His group in- 
deed is striking and, as a somewhat 
carefully arranged composition, life. 
like. It is the attempt to put its mem. 
bers in action that spoils them. Mr. 
Johnson writes here presumably as a 
story- teller, but the virtue in his book 
lies in its talk and its pictures; and 
the story simply does its best to 
“queer” them. The romantic — aj] 
the business of Bernoline (unctuous 
name!) and the villainous German and 
the ducal br ‘ther and the concealed in- 
fant and the rest—is strained and hee- 
tic. The final scene, in which Berno- 
line is “made an honest woman,” and 
then avenged, and then caused to with- 
draw nobly up-stage under the spot- 
light, is labored claptrap—toward 
which we have been too obviously moy- 
ing from the outset. We cannot envy 
New England Anne the romantic rem- 
nant of her David which (with some- 
what surprising promptness) falls to 
her lot. David is a clever writer, and 
a citizen of the world honestly and 
painfully anxious to help mend mat- 
ters; but he is not much in himself, and 
we cannot make ourselves pretend that 
he is. Perhaps we need not try, since 
he is only a member of “the wasted 
generation.” 

In contrast with Mr. Johnson’s fev- 
ered vision of a world out of joint, 
which we, alas, were born to set right 
or at best to endure with resignation, 
Mr. Poole, who is by no means a blind 
accepter of things as they are, in “Beg- 
gar’s Gold” discerns hope for the 
future from those generous treasures 
of character and opportunity which lie 
almost unsuspected beneath the hard 
and weedy surface of human nature. 
We are all “beggars sitting on bags of 
gold.” In the widespread development 
of individual faith and responsibility, 
not through any mechanical and con- 
forming rule of class or mass, humanity 
will come into its own. The young 
Chinese prophet of the story sees the 
world of the relatively near future try- 
ing out the experiment of freedom 
through leveling and conformity. He 
sees that revolution may be “needed 
now to ktlast away the rubbish heaps 
of old ideas.” But he sees eventual 
failure in the process of rebuilding, be- 
cause the radical ignores both the com- 
mon weaknesses and the uncommon 
virtues of man. He sees a world, at 
best, comfortable, monotonous, stag- 
nant in mind and spirit. But this can- 
not be the end: “For, from the begin- 
ning, while all that is going on, beneath 
that comfort of the body, that stagna- 
tion of the mind, will still be the eter- 
nal, unconscious, yearning, cry of man, 
‘Let me be free within my soul! Let 
me be different—myself!’” And slowly, 
through many generations, a new race 
will be bred of their spirit; a new hu- 
manity of “children giowing up, dif 
ferent in every land, will slowl) reat 
upon the earth and reaching up into 
the stars, a new civilization, built om 
the communion of free individu 1 souls 
—helping one another—giving, recelv- 
ing—rising still!” 
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The Friendly Arctic 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
A magnificent book by one who can say the last word on Arctic 
exploration, who by his daring experiments has familiarized us with 
the Arctic Circle and robbed it of its terrors. A thrilling tale of the 
“lost expedition” and the way in which unheard-of difficulties were 





surmounted. 


Earth Evolution and Its 
Facial Expression 
By William Herbert Hobbs 


The facts of geology reconstructed 
on a new hypothesis, and earth for- 
mation re-explained from a new 
viewpoint of the evolution of the 
universe. Til., $3.00 


The Real Japanese 
Question 
By K. K. Kawakami 


A vigorous and militant statement of 
the Japanese question from the point- 
of-view of a Japanese-American. 


$2.00 


A Quaker Singer’s 
Recollections 
By David Bispham 
A new edition of the late David 
Bispham’s delightful reminiscences of 


musical life here and abroad. 
Iil., $2.50 


The Cockpit 
By Israel Zangwill 


A powerful drama of international 
moment, revealing the little coun- 
tries of Europe as the cockpit in 
which is engendered an endless series 
of hostilities. $1. 


Knock, Knock, Knock 
and Other Stories 


By Ivan Turgenev 


Stories of Russian life told with a 
fine, clear realism, with lights and 
shades such as Turgenev alone 
knows how to convey. : 


Beggars’ Gold 

By Ernest Poole 
“Mr. Poole has revealed both his 
knowledge of the life about him and 
his ability to give it romantic force.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.00 


Ill., $6.00 


The Internaticnal 
Protection of Labor 
By Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe 


This book describes the movement for 
international labor legislation and 
suggests prospective labor develop- 
ments. $2.50 


A History of California: 
the Spanish Period 
By Charles Edward Chapman 


An authentic popular history of 
Spanish California, alive with inter- 
esting incidents gleaned from thir- 
teen years’ investigations. _III1., $4.00 


A Jewish Chaplain in 


France 


By Rabbi Lee J. Levinger 
Foreword by Dr. Cyrus Adler 


The personal experiences and con- 
clusions of a Jewish chaplain in the 
A. E. F. $1.7 


The Secret Way 
By Zona Gale 


Poems of delicacy and sensitiveness 
expressing the deep secret urge of 
the soul toward things that shall not 
pass. $1.50 
A Daughter of the 
Middle, Border 
By Hamlin Garland 


“These successive chapters make a 


romantic novel drawn straight from ~ 


the realities and exuding actuality 
from every pore.”—Henry B. Fuller, 
in The Freeman. Ill., $2.00 


The Tower of Oblivion 
By Oliver Onions 


A man who grows young instead of 
old, a man with an amazing love- 
history, whose story startles and 
mystifies to the last astounding chap- 
ter. $1.75 


Plays of Edmond Rostand 


Translated by Henderson Daingerfield Norman. 
8 full-page illustrations by Ivan Glidden. 
Mrs. Norman has made translations of these famous plays which 
preserve the shimmer and sparkle of the original French wit in the 
happiest fashion. * William Lyon Phelps writes :—‘“They are really 


admirable. 
season.” 


Their publication will be one of the events of the 
Two beautiful volumes—$10.50, the set. 


At all Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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NAPOLEON 
THE FIRST 


An Intimate Biography 
By Walter Geer 


Here is an exceptionally scholarly yet vastly 
entertaining account of the life of the great 
Emperor. Mr, Geer is an acknowledged au- 
thority on the Napoleonic Era and his con- 
clusions are the result of life-long study and 
research, 


A fitting companion volume to the above may 
be found in Mr. Geer’s slightly earlier book 
“Napoleon the Third, the Romance of an 
Emperor.” Aside from their contents both 
volumes are masterpieces of the bookmaker’s 
art in every detail of paper, typography, and 
binding, although they have been issued at 
the very reasonable price of five dollars each 
or the two volumes boxed for ten dollars. 


At all bookstores 


BREN TANO’S 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 27TH STREET 
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ESSAYS IN FREEDOM 
AND REBELLION 


By Henry W. Nevinson 
Brilliant essays on social and literary 
subjects by the well-known journalist 
and editor of the London Nation. 


$2.00 


COTSWOLD CHARACTERS 


By John Drinkwater 


A few of the characteristics of the 
Cotswold yeomen set down in prose by 
the distinguished English poet and play- 
wright. 

$1.40 


THE JOURNEY 


By Gerald Gould 


“Here is a poet of the greatest nobility 
and distinction.”—W ilson Follett. 


$1.50 


Christmas Book List Sent Free on 
Request 


Yale University Press 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
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Late Books at Reduced Prices 
USED BY A FEW—GOOD AS NEW 


Books rented in Womrath’s Library, 
then withdrawn in excellent condi- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed. Make 
up a trial order from the following: 





Pub. ur 

Hie 3125 
Alice Adams, Tarkington....... $1.7 ° 
Almond Blossoms, Wadley...... 2.00 1.45 
Brightener, Williamson........ 1.75 1.35 
Beloved Woman, Norris........ 1.75 1.35 
Brimming Cup, Canfleld....... 2.00 1.40 
Brass, Norris.....-.++eeessees 2.00 1.45 
Beggar’s Gold, Poole.........- 2.00 1.45 
Clerambault, Rolland......... 2.00 1.45 
Dangerous Ages, Macaulay..... 2.00 1.45 
Dodo Wonders, Benson........ 1.90 1.40 
Erik Dorn, Hecht..........- 2.00 1.45 
Empty Sack, King..........+- 2.00 1.45 
Far to Seek, Diver.........-.- 2.00 1.45 
Flaming Forest, Curwood....... 2.00 1.45 
Girls, Ferber. .....+.++-ce-- 1.75 1.35 
Helen of the Old House, Wright 2.00 1.45 
Martin Conisby’s Avengeance... 2.00 1.45 
Master of Man, Caine......... 1.75 1.30 
If Winter Comes, Hutchinson... 2.00 1.45 
Luminous Face, Wells.........+:+ .75 1.35 
Obstacle Race, Dell..........- 2.00 1.45 
Quill’s Window, McCutcheon.... 2.00 1.45 
Pride of Palomar, Kyne....... 2.00 1.45 
Privilege, Sadlier..........++- 2.00 1.45 
To Let, Galsworthy..........-. 2.00 1.45 
Trembling of a Leaf, Maugham. 1.90 1.40 
Tradition, Van Vorst.........- 2.00 1.45 
Ursula Trent, George.........- 1.75 1.35 
Vera, “‘Elizabeth’’..........0. 1.75 1.35 
Wasted Generation, Johnson.... 2.00 1.45 
Youth Triumphant, Gibbs...... 2.060 1.45 





Americanization of Edward Bok.$3.00 $2.65 
The Big Four and Others, Lan- 

BS cavessnr oc dngseee have 2.50 2.00 
Cruise of the Kawa, Traprock.. 2.00 1.60 
Days Before Yesterday, Hamil- 





 asvaseun eden esseen nee 3.20 
Vanished Pomps of Yesterday, 

Sr rem 3.20 
Here, There and Everywhere 

I es tine mee ers oer ea 3.20 
Glass of Fashion. ....cccccccece .50 2.00 
Mirrors of Downing Street..... 2.50 1.80 
Mirrors of Washington........ 2.50 2.00 
Outline of History, Wells, 1 Vol. 5.00 4.00 
Outwitting Our Nerves, Jackson 

and Salisbury............+. 2.50 2.00 
Queen Alexandra, Trowbridge... 5.00 4.00 
Queen Victoria, Strachey...... 5.00 4.00 
Working North from Patagonia, 

FOES cccceseveseveences 5.00 4.00 





Prices include postage. Send for NEW Bar- 
gain List of Fiction and Non-Fiction, Just 
Ready. Visit our Mail Order Book Shop, Sixth 
floor, 21 W. 45th St., New York. 


WOMRATH’S LIBRARY 
Mail Order Dept.N 21. W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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“The A,B,C’s IT 
of Safe Investment 


The principles of sound investment 
should be taught to the youngsters 
with the same care that they are 
taught other primary essentials 
preparing them for future life. 

We now have some literature that you will 
find interesting and instructive — booklets 
that contain information of value to present 


and prospective investors. They are yours 
upon request. 


Send today for Literature No. 1412 











=! AMERICAN - 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


American Bond & Mortgage Building 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
ial 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
umbus, Ohio 1 
GrandHapids, Mich,  Reckfari illinois 























WRITE For Pay for and i 


respondents and story writers make bi 
ee. “a Croostens os as fg sent FREE by 
073 TIMES BLDG. ST. LOUIS) MO” — 
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McCutcheon’s 
Christmas Gift Handkerchiefs 


of Pure Irish Linen 


(CHRISTMAS again! And again the long search 
for just the right gift! Why not a box of Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs—exquisitely hand-embroidered 
or hemstitched? 


100 Ly Ladies’ 


\ 
4 ~ 100—Faultless Spanish hand- 
: rf oN embroidery and hemstitching. 
S A perfect Handkerchief. $2 
4 each. 
ys td 101—Fine Madeira hand-em- 
. ~ a Sa broidery, scallops and eyelets. 


Exceedingly dainty. $1 each. 
102—Tiny glove size with 
hand-hemstitching and hand- 


attached Lace footing. Only 
85c each. 








1 104 


03 ‘ 
° b J 
Children’s 
103—Cunning little figures, animals, and play 
scenes. Machine embroidered at 25c each. 
104—Exquisite Madeira work on tiny squares, 


children’s or ladies’ glove size. Hand made 
for only 35c each. 





Men’s 
105—Hand embroidered 


Initials on excellent quality 


‘ s 7 
Linen. $9 dozen. & Wi 
106—A hemmed tape Ne I | ah 
model in Pure Linen, a de- Ne joo” Cae y 
cided favorite at only $7.80 Sr” ae 4 
dozen. 105 106 “GY 





James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 








E. E. 


Sinclair Lewis’s Main ‘. 
Dorothy Canfield’s The Brimming Cup . 
Wasserman’s The World’s Illusion, 2 vols. ‘ 
Margaret Widdemer’s The Year of Delight . 
Grant Overton’s The Answerer 

Louis Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry 
Slosson’s Easy Lessons in Einstein 


Publishers of 


Street . 


$2.00 


$5.00 
$1.75 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$1.35 








Evening Post. 


BRILLIANT 


Times. 





masterpiece.” 


Lytton Strachey’s 


HE GODS conspired that Victoria and 
Strachey should immortalize one another. 
Victoria will now be remembered as a 
where she might have been a mere name as a 
queen.”—Today’s Magazine, London. 


character 


MASTERPIECE of the first rank. Will 
be read sooner or later by practically 


everyone who reads this newspaper.”—N. Y. 


London 


Queen Victoria 


“ee 


REAL SERVICE to history as well as to 


literature. 


pictures in our language.”—Frederic Harrison én 
The Fortnightly Review. 


MASTERPIECE that will influence the 
art of biography.”-—New Statesman, Lon- 


don. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. $5.00 


NOVEL based entirely on accepted his- 
torical facts. 
beautiful prose achievements of our time.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


One of the surpassingly 


Equal to the best biographic 











Already They Are Saying 


that, like his other writings, Samuel Colcord’s 
“THE GREAT DECEPTION’ will do something 
DR. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, author of “Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the World War,” ‘Practical 
Problems of Politics,” “Dynamic Americanism,” 
etc., adds to the warm praise before quoted, “No 
amount of sophistry, exhortation or bombast can 
refute the evidence he has so ably assembled in this 
timely book. . . . To all who read ‘THE GREAT 
DECEPTION’ it will become evident that Presi- 
dent Harding must either give us some form of in- 
ternational association or ignore the popular will 
of America. The latter he will never do.” 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE sa “He has told 
the truth about the Harding- en vote, and it 
is a truth that American statesmen must accept.” 
EDWIN WARE says, “It is irresistible. It speaks 
the authoritative voice of the people. The Ameri- 
can people will compel our statesmen to read it and 
obey the mandate it reveals as unquestionably 
theirs.” 

Buy it to today. $1.50 Everywhere, 

or of the Publishers 


BUELIT & LIVERIGHT Fey 












Secret Treaties of 
Austria-Hungary 1879-1914 


By Alfred F. Pribram 


Texts in Vol. I, narrative of nego- 
tiations in Vol. “Beyond com- 
parison the most important contribu- 
tion to contemporary history that has 
epoeesed for many years.”—G. P. 
ooch 








$3.00 a volume 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS © 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambr dge. Mass. New York City 
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Forty Odd Years in 
the Literary Shop 


By JAMES L, FORD 


For nearly fifty years Mr. Ford has 
lived in the places where the news- 
papers are made—the real heart of 
i His reminiscences 
are a treasure house of delightful 
memories to any lover of this city. 


$5 at any bookshop or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 5th Ave., New York 


New York life. 








Will bring YOU 
From the ;: 






The little mates of 30 ott of 18 ets. (coin or eee 2 will 


bring you the Pathfinder 


3 
The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated Talli. 


published at the Nation's center for people every- 
where; an independent home paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its wal — 


This splendid N: 

felt want; it costs but $1 a year. 

want to know what is going on in the 

world, this is your best means. Ifyou want a paper 

in your home which is reliable and wholesome; if 

5 you would appreciate a paper which 

puts everything clearly, strongly, en- 

4 tertainingly, briefly—here it is. Splen- 

i did serial and short stories and miscel- 

Y y. The Question Box Answers YOUR 

questions and is a mine of information. 
Send 15 cts. 





l weekly a long- 


If you 


toshow that you might 


like such a paper and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 
15 cents does not repay us, but we are 
glad te invest in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. 
The Pathfinder, Langdon Sta., W: 


S 
,o. Cc. 





n 
decision. 





EUROPE 
THE PASSION PLAY 


Make your European tour a success by pring a 
congenial party under an experienced cond 
for our booklet A-3 before mening your 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Official Agents for Oberammergau Passion Play 
506 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 











From East to West the Press Praise 


Clifford and John’s 


ALMANACK 


By Clifford Raymond 
Pictures by John T. McCutcheon 


“It is Ben Franklin brought up to the armis- 
tice and later.”—WN. Post. “Not better than 
‘Poor Richard’—but the next best thing.”—San 
Francisco.Bulletin. 


All Booksellers—$1.50 


Reilly & Lee — Publishers — Chicago 











“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


115 West 40th St. New York 
TE i HERERO RARE DAB ON 5 A NTE SE 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


CURED WITH FOOD. Send postcard for free booklet— 
“HOW FOODS CURE.” DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 
Dent 1211, Broadway at 71st Street, _New York. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My — is the only way to as tne hair from grow 
in Lerentenn No sears. Booklet ire®. 

ps. We teach beauty culvert. 
. Mahler Park. Providence. 














J. Mahler. 3) 
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The Friends on your Bookshelf 


BOOKS GENTLE AND QUIETING, books noble and 
inspiring, books which help us to forget the idle 
chatter going on everywhere about us. They do as 
Gissing said, “leave a perfume in the memory.” 
cAmong Oxford books are many such. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WORLD PEACE 
By F. S. Marvin Net $4.75 


A dozen essays of the greatest interest by such authors as C. R. 
Beazley, G. P. Gooch, H. G. Wells and others. 


TO-DAY anp YESTERDAY: Sonnets and other Verses 
By Wituiam DupDLey FouLKE $2.70 
Mr. Foulke has the artist’s touch for smoothness of rhythm and the 
scholar’s appreciation of variations in phrasing. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By JoHN EuGene Har.ey Net $3.00 
An authoritative treatment of international policy in its most highly 


developed stage. 


THE IDEA OF COVENTRY PATMORE 
By OsBERT BURDETTE Net $3.75 


A successful attempt to present the substance and philosophy of 
Coventry Patmore’s Poetry. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF REFORM 
By Percy ByssHE SHELLEY Net $3.75 
This work, now printed for the first time, was written just 100 years 
ago. Shelley’s ideas are just such modern interest as to make their 
publication at the present time singularly opportune. 
SAINTS AND HEROES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
By Muriet O. Davis $1.15 


An introduction to E history through sketches of fifteen of 
its great leaders and ioolen 


THE NORSE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA 
By G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy $4.75 


A translation and study of the story the Wineland Sagas tell of 
the early Norse voyages to America. 


DANTE 
By Hétotse Durant Rose Net $2.00 


“As an introduction to the study of Dante I would urgently suggest 
a perusal of Mrs. Rose’s dramatic poem. It gives me more of the 


atmosphere of Florence in the trecento than any academic introduc- 
tion with which I am acquainted” — Walter Littlefield. 
MILTON’S PROSODY 
By RoBerT BRIDGES $5.65 


Mr. Bridge’s final word on this subject. Various chapters are de- 
voted to Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, 
Obsolete Mannerisms and Accentual Verse. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


‘ PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
TRE T NEW YORK 
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YOUR HOME Is Within YOUR Reach 
When You Buy From Us! 

And here is a mighty orcanization of thirty great 

departments ready to serve you. Managed by ex- 

— mater‘al buyers, designers and practical build- 

“ 


rs. We have vast stocks bought at huge quantity 
price savings which are now at your command. Our 
sole aim and purpose 


To help you get a home that will 
prove entirely satisafctory at a price 
that will mean a substantial saving 
in actual dollars of your money. 


hine cut, last word in’ bande 
economy. 


Not One Penny in Advance 
and 


f terial 
2p 
eral terme fully. 
FREE Plan Book fre sient, cdition is waitin 
PLAN OFFER and photograp | EP retectinne: with 


2 lana and ifica: 
, Write'tor full particalars now! 


Our Specialties: Sparprter Fency.Cat Houses, 
s2iill Work, ““Presto-Up™ Bolt-Togsther Houses, Paints, 
HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept.NL-171 1349 W. 35th St., Chicago 
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E are members of the 

F. T. D., an association 

of florists (1200 strong), which 

makes it possible for us to have 

flowers delivered in any part of 

the United States or Canada 

within two or three hours after 
your order is received. 


DARDS 


FLORIST 


341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
Established 1874 


























Pebbles 


“The secret of health,” writes a doctor, 
“is the eating of onions.” But the trouble 
is to keep it a secret.”"—New York Ameri- 
can. 


Joe—How would you like to drop 200 
feet with a parachute? 

Pete—I’d hate to drop that far without 
one.—Boys’ Life. 


First Class Scout—Most things go to 
the buyer, but some things don’t. 

Tenderfoot—What do you mean? 

First Class Secout—Why coal goes to 
the cellar.—Boys’ Life. 


“That’s a fine lot o’ pigs there. What 
do you feed ’em?” 

“Corn.” 

“In the ear?” 

“No, in the mouth.”—Virginia Reel. 


‘The woman was wandering about at her 
first society ball. She saw a lanky individ- 
ual in evening dress standing at the door 
of the supper room. 4 

“Wouldn’t you like a paftner?” she said. 

“Thank you, madam,” said he, “but the 
other waiters might be jealous.”—New 
York Globe. 
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Some Notes on New Books 


Gift Problem Solutions 




















N the column opposite is a list of new books published by 

us, arranged so that titles may be conveniently checked 
for purchase. As a help to readers in selecting titles for 
gifts to themselves or to others, we shall here try to 
make clear what sort of books they are. 


“Messer Marco Polo,” by Donn Byrne, is a handsome 
book, an utterly delightful love story, hauntingly illus- 
trated by C. B. Falls. “Where the Young Child 
Was” is by Marie Conway Oemler, author of “Slippy McGee.” It 
is a cheerful book of Christmas stories which should appeal to people who 
like Dickens and Barrie and Stevenson. “Quin” is a full-sized novel by 
Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” It has 
met with such a cordial reception that we have already had to print twenty 
thousand copies. It is gracious and kindly and whimsically humorous. 
“The Crystal Heart,” by Phyllis Bottome, author of “The Dark Tower,” 
presents one of the most poignantly appealing heroines of all fiction. 


Altogether the most beautiful book in the opposite list, as to print, binding 
and illustrations, is “The Land of Haunted Castles,” by Robert J. Casey, 
dealing with Luxemburg, that lovely bit of yesterday living miraculously 
on into today. “The Book of Jack London” is the story of his life, which 
was as varied, as dramatic and as intense as his own works of fiction. The 
book is by his wife, Charmian London, the one person best fitted to write it. 
It is already something of a literary sensation. In “Working North From 
Patagonia” Harry A. Franck, the famous philosopher-vagabond, gives the 
second half of his odyssey of South America, the first half having previously 
been covered in “Vagabonding Down the Andes.” Mr. Franck spent, not 
months, but years exploring South America in his characteristically thor- 
ough way. He saw.it all. A perfect gift for one interested in adventure 
or travel. “Lost Ships and Lonely Seas,” a book of true stories of strange 
and daring exploits of heroic sailormen, is by Ralph D. Paine, and there 
are few living authors who write of the sea so wellkas he. An extremely 
handsome book, with many pictures. “White Shadows in the South Seas” 
is Frederick O’Brien’s fascinating record of a year’s residence among the 
extraordinary natives of the Marquesas Islands. Reading it is really a 
thrilling experience. In “Mystic Isles of the South Seas” Mr. O’Brien tells 
of visits to other magically beautiful isles, especially Tahiti, the fragrant 
capital of the French Pacific island possessions. It is an extremely good- 
looking book, with many illustrations. “The Pacific Triangle” is the result 
of six years of wandering by the author, Sydney Greenbie, all over the 
Pacific Ocean: an entertaining travel book and a reliable source-book of 
information about many lands and peoples. “Adventures in Swaziland” is 
an account of a cultivated Boer who lived much among the stalwart blacks 
of southeast Africa. The book has many quite remarkable illustrations. 
Robert Chauvelot traveled through India under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances, penetrating the inner circle of high-caste society, and the 
record of his trip is entitled “Mysterious India.” “Conquests of Invention,” 
by Mary R. Parkman, tells the stories of the world’s epoch-making inven- 
tions and the men who produced them. “Animal Life in Field and Gar- 
den” is by Jean-Henri Fabre, the great French scientist whom Maeterlinck 
has called “the insects’ Homer.” In this book, for adults as well as young 
people, he tells of man’s little animal friends and foes in field and garden. 





THE CENTURION, a 16-page illustrated monthly magazine containing extracts 
from books and news of authors and their work, will be sent regularly and without 
charge to anyone upon request. Address 


353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO. New York City 
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MESSER MARCO POLO 
Donn Byrne 
Illustrated. $1.25 


WHERE THE YOUNG 
CHILD WAS 

Marie Conway Oemler 
Illustrated. $1.90 


QUIN 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Frontispiece. $2.00 


THE CRYSTAL HEART 
Phyllis Bottome 
Illustrated. $1.90 


THE LAND OF HAUNT- 
ED CASTLES 

Robert J. Casey 

Illustrated. Boxed. $6.00 


THE BOOK OF JACK 
LONDON 
Charmian London 


Illustrated. 2 volumes. 
Boxed. $10.00 


WORKING NORTH 
FROM PATAGONIA 
Harry A. Franck 
Illustrated. $5.00 


VAGABONDING DOWN 
THE ANDES 

Harry A. Franck 
Illustrated. $5.00 


LOST SHIPS AND 
LONELY SEAS 
Ralph D. Paine 
Illustrated. $4.00 


WHITE SHADOWS IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS 
Frederick O’Brien 
Illustrated. $5.00 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 

Frederick O’Brien 

Illustrated. $5.00 


THE PACIFIC 
TRIANGLE 

Sydney Greenbie 
Illustrated. $4.00 


ADVENTURES IN 
SWAZILAND 
Owen Rowe O’Neil 
Illustrated. $4.00 


MYSTERIOUS INDIA 
Robert Chauvelot 
Illustrated. $4.00 


CONQUESTS OF 
INVENTION 
Mary R. Parkman 
Illustrated. $2.00 


ANIMAL LIFE IN FIELD 
AND GARDEN 
Jean-Henri Fabre 
Illustrated. $2.50 + 
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‘Books are the Best Gifts 
Here's a Choice Selection 





Helen of the Old House 
BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 





Vol. 107, No. 3794 


How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


| By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M, 
|Head of the English Department, 
| Stuyvesant High School, New York - 


| 1. The Drolleries of Clothes. 
| 1. Draw from the article material for a co- 


The best book ever written by the most popu- 
lar novelist in the world. “A story remark- 
able for its insight into present-day American 

$2.00 


life,” says the Boston Globe. 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


i. The Washington Conference. 











Galusha the 
Magnificent 
BY JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


The funniest and most warmly human story 
Joseph C. Lincoln has ever written. “Let 
any weary soul who has forgotten how to 
laugh try the refreshing experiment of read- 
ing ‘Galusha the Magnificent’.” — Atlantic 
Monthly. $2.00 


The Man in Gray 
BY THOMAS DIXON 


An intensely stirring historical romance cen- 
tering around the picturesque figure of Rob- 
ert E. Lee, by the author of “The Clansman” 
and “The Southerner.” $2.00 


March On 
BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


| A beautiful and tender love story of the 
| South that pictures the woman of today 
marching on to claim and hold her new-found 
freedom, $2.00 


Youth Triumphant 
BY GEORGE GIBBS 





A splendid new mystery-adventure story by | 
this popular writer of best sellers. “This is 
the best novel George Gibbs has ever writ. | 


ten.”—N. Y. Tribune. .00 


Noah an’ Jonah an’ 
Cap’n John Smith 
BY DON MARQUIS 


“Sheer nonsense in its most graceful and en- 
joyable form in this, the year’s best book of 
humorous verse. Sketches by Tony Sarg. | 


$1.75 


The Council of Seven 
BY J. C. SNAITH 


A brilliant after-the-war novel of internation- 
al mystery and intrigue written with that 
fine literary skill that has made the author of 
“The Undefeated” famous. $2.00 


. Queen Alexandra 


A Study of Royalty 
BY W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE 


Unquestionably one of the great biographies 
of the year. The intimate life story of | 
England’s Queen Mother from childhood | 
down to the present day, [Ilius. $5.00 


Across Mongolian 
Plains 
BY ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


A thrilling and fascinating account of a great 
explorer’s plunge into the very heart of Asia. 
Illustrated from photographs by Yvette 
Borup Andrews. $5.00 


The Life of Christ 
BY REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster 


A new Life of Christ that embodies the re- 
sult of years of study of original sources and 
the critical writings of thinkers and scholars, 
reinforced by this famous preacher’s own 
personal keenness of understanding. $3.00 


At All Booksellers 


Send for illustrated list of 
best books of the season 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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herent cri icism of present-day costume. 
Write a short composition on “Follies of 
Fashion in the Past.” 

Write a similar composition on “Follies of 
Fashion Today.” 

Draw from the article material for a seri- 
ous composition on “Ideal Costumes.” 

What advantage does the writer gain by 
showing that there is much in common be- 
tween savages and civilized people? 
Prepare a report on John  Evelyn’s 
“Diary.”” You will find information in any 
encyclopedia. 

Prepare a similar report on the life and 
work of Robert Herrick. Read aloud to 
the class any poem that will well illustrate 
Herrick’s style. 

Prove that the article is an essay. 
what respects it differs from an 
information article. 

Write a similar essay concerning any im- 
portant custom that is somewhat in need of 
reform. 


Show in 
ordinary 


. Farewell to Christine Nilsson. 


Write an original short story in which you 
incorporate the principal facts in the life 
of Christine Nilsson. Introduce realistic 
characters; use sufficient dialogue; and 
make your story develop to an important 
climax. 

Prepare a report on the life of Goethe. 
Explain the relation betwe n Christopher 
Marlowe’s “‘Faustus’”’ and Goethe’s “Faust.’”’ 
Consult any encyclopedia. 

Imagine that a company of music lovers 
meet together and talk concerning Jenny 
Lind, Christine Nilsson, Adelina Patti, and 
other singers of the past. Report their con- 
versation in such a way that you will tell 
notable facts about the famous singers. 


. Drama. 


In what respects are the plays of many 
dramatists “like the confections of pastry 
cooks, often pleasant on the palate, but no 
more to be considered drama than ‘French’ 
pastry can be considered sculpture”? 

“The quality that differentiates the drama- 
tist from the playwright is not that of 
technical ability.” What quality does the 
critic believe most important? Refer to 
any one of Shakespeare’s plays as an illus- 
tration in proof of your answer. 

Explain what is meant by “dynamic unity 
of matter and form.” Prove that there is, 
or is not, such unity in “The Ancient 
Mariner,” “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
“The Idylls of the King,” Carlyle’s “Essay 
on Burns,” or any other book that you 
have studied in school. 

What is meant by “the tang and color of 
dialogue”? Show that the expression can 
be used appropriately concerning the dia- 
logue in Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “As You Like 
It,” or “Twelfth Night.” 


» New Books and Old. 


Tell the story of Stevenson’s early life. 
Consult some good biography of Stevenson. 
The following authors are alluded to in the 
book reviews. Write, concerning each 
author, a single well-formed sentence that 
will tell something important about his lit- 
erary work: Ruskin, Browning, * Meredith, 
Charles Lamb, Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, 
George Ade, Mark Twain, W. S. Gilbert, 
F. P. Dunne, H. G. Wells, Conan Doyle, 
John Milton, Walt Whitman, Dostoevsky. 

Apply to “Ivanhoe,” “Treasure Island,” or 


* “Silas Marner” the questions given in the 


lines under “Quandary and 


. The Story of the Week. 


Write an appeal that will aid in persuading 
residents to join 
English-language classes.” 

Write an argument for, or against, the 
Chinese Declaration of Rights. 

Write an original short story founded on 
the work of Dr. Lorenz. 

Summarize the most recent developments 
in the work of the “Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament.” 


. Write a list of the most important mrtters 


that now occupy the interests of the civil- 
ized world. Give a full explanation of the 
matter that interests you most. 


1, 


” 


i. 
1. 


9 


3. 
4. 


5. 


l. 


” 


3. 


IV. The Tax Failure, 


1. 


9 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Vv. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


. Government 


Show in what way any conditions in China 
now violate the “ten principles” of the 
Chinese statement. 

Compare the “ten principles” with the 
“four principles” of Mr. Root. What are 
the main differences? 


A Great Project. 


Having read the whole article, explain why 
the editor thinks that sound money is “the 
most fundamental of all requirements for 
the carrying on of organized economic life.” 
Explain as fully as you can how and why 
the countries of central Europe have lost 
“an intelligible money standard.” 

Outline the scheme of Mr. Vanderlip and 
explain its safeguards. 7 
Those of you who have studied our Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank compare that bank with 
Mr. Vanderlip’s “Gold Reserve Bank of the 
United States of Europe.” 

Is it true of the United States that the 
volume of our foreign trade “is insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the transactions 
of the people of the country among them- 
selves”? Explain your conclusion. 


Econom Through the 
Budget System, etc. ° . 

Show how we have made “a good begin- 
ning” both in the Federal Budget Act of 
June 10, 1921, and through “the excellent 
work of General Dawes at the Budget Bu- 
reau.”” 

Explain “the present tentative and incom- 
plete character of the Federal Budget... 
and the necessity for a radical revision of 
the rules of Congress and its procedure in 
dealing with the budget.” 

Formulate the essentials of a real budget 
system and by that standard test the budget 
— of your state and local govern- 
ments. 


Congress Adjourns, 
The Anti-Beer Bill. 


Looking at the past history of our state and 
national legislation, do you agree with the 
statement, “‘the less legislation the better”? 
Summarize the chief provisions of the Tax 
Revision Law and show why they do not 
afford a permanent settlement. 

Just what do you think it would mean to 
study the subject of tax legislation scien- 
tifically? Show how it would differ from 
the present policy of Congress. In how far 
has a Tariff Commission resulted in a scien- 
tific tariff? Why? 

Show what would have happened to Presi- 
dent Harding if, as Premier of France or 
England, his recommenc tion on _legisla- 
tion had been treated as the House treated 
his tax recommendation? 

Look up the chief steps in the passage of 
a bill through Congress and show the sig- 
nificance of a “‘conference report.” In the 
conference reports mentioned here which 
house won? Is that result typical of our 
past experience? 


The Business Outlook, Business Today 
and Tomorrow. 


Summarize the suggestions for legislation 
and decide which of them “conforms to 
economic laws’’ as required by Mr. Schwab. 
Make a careful outline embodying the other 
suggestions for improving business condi- 
tions and see how far you agree with each 
proposal. 

Summarize the evidences, 
articles, to prove that 
has ‘turned the corner.’ ” 


from all the 
“domestic business 


Vi. The British Empire. 


1. 
2. 


vi 
1. 


Explain what seem to be the present ob- 
stacles to a settlement of the Irish Question. 
If you were in the British Government, 
would you insist “that Egyptian foreign re- 
lations should be British-controlled”? Why? 
State briefly the relation of Great Britain 
to the foreign affairs of her colonies. Show 
in detail how the war has affected the rela- 
tion of the self-governing colonies to for- 
eign affairs. 


1. Germany. 


Summarize the unfortunate features of the 
German situation as pictured here. 





